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foreword 


About  The  Guide: 

This  guide  is  intended  to  focus  attention  upon 
the  elements  of  a  comprehensive,  sequential  art 
program.  Underlying  its  design  is  the  belief  that 
children  need  art  experiences  of  several  rather 
distinct  kinds,  in  which  provision  is  made  for 
continuing  growth  in  productive  and  appreciative 
abilities. 


In  order  to  focus  attention  upon  the  dual  nature 
of  art  education,  the  chart  and  correlated  sec- 
tions which  follow  have  been  divided  into  two 
broad  categories:  CREATING  ART  and  UNDER- 
STANDING ART.  This  division  is  not  capricious; 
it  should  be  clear  that  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  variety  of  art  is  of  equal  importance  to 
creating  art  products.  Indeed,  for  the  majority 
of  students  in  our  schools,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
the  appreciative  aspects  of  art  education  will  have 
the  greater  impact  on  their  lives. 


While  the  guide  plainly  attaches  great  value  to 
the  development  of  a  vocabulary  of  expression 
and  interpretation,  and  concentrates  much  of  its 
attention  upon  activities  which  will  ensure  its 
growth,  it  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  attempt 
made  to  deal  extensively  with  particular  recipes, 
thematic  material,  or  methods  of  teaching  such 
traditional  refinements  as  perspective,  proportion, 
and  color  schemes.  Inherent  in  the  guide's  con- 
struction is  the  belief  that  attention  to  growth  in 


perception  will  produce  children  with  the  expres- 
sive abilities  to  respond  creatively  to  their  en- 
vironment, and  that  reliance  upon  precise  methods 
or  techniques  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  usually 
hampers  or  codifies  creative  growth. 


This  is  not  to  say  that  growth  should  not  be 
planned.  In  implementing  the  program,  care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  children  are  given  adequate 
opportunities  to  explore  basic  materials,  in  two- 
dimensional  and  three-dimensional  form,  and  that 
provision  is  made  for  some  mastery  of  expression 
and  interpretation.  Ideally,  the  entire  staff  of  a 
school  should  define  the  stages  of  activity  to  be 
followed;  in  the  absence  of  such  planning,  each 
teacher  should  attempt  to  direct  principal  atten- 
tion upon  those  aspects  of  the  program  which  are 
indicated  as  basic. 


In  the  pages  which  follow,  some  terms  may  be 
encountered  which  are  unfamiliar.  It  is  suggested 
that  use  be  made  of  the  glossary  at  the  end  of 
the  guide,  which  gives  brief  definitions  of  the 
terms  which  are  used  throughout. 


Further  clarification  of  terms  and  concepts  will 
be  found  in  the  books  listed  for  reference  read- 
ing, as  well  as  in  the  section  of  the  guide  which 
deals  with  techniques. 


What  is  art? 


Following  are  a  few  samples  of  some  memorable  attempts  to  capture  the  nature  of  Art  in  words: 


OL5TOV 


Art  is  the  human  activity  consisting  in  this, 
that  one  man  consciously,  by  means  of  certain 
external  signs,  hands  on  to  others  feelings  he  has 
lived  through,  and  that  others  are  infected  by 
these  feelings  and  also  experience  them. 


COLLI  N  G  WO  O  D 

The  aesthetic  experience,  or  artistic  activity, 
is  the  experience  of  expressing  one's  emotions;  and 
that  which  expresses  them  is  the  total  imagina- 
tive activity  called,  indifferently,  language,  or  art. 


w 


The  artist  can  no 
more  create  beauty 
than  the  scientist  can 
create  truth.  The  sci- 
entist measures  rela- 
tionships in  the  exist- 
ing universe.  The  artist 
divines  such  relation- 
ships and  restates  them 
in  clarified  form. 


Art  is  a  significant 
expression  giving  form 
and  order  to  a  human 
being's  reaction  to  his 
environment. 


^^^^  j 


Art's  wider  significance  is  bio- 
logical. It  is  no  idle  play  of 
surplus  energies,  no  mere 
lustre  on  the  hard  surface  of 
reality,  as  materialists  have 
tended  to  argue.  It  springs 
from  the  centre  of  life.  It  is 
the  finest  tone  of  our  vitality, 
the  reflexion  of  harmonious 
form,  the  very  echo  of  the  or- 
ganic rhythm  of  the  universe. 
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DEWEY 


Art  on  all  levels  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  human  spirit.  It 
expresses  the  relation  of  the 
artist  to  himself  and  his  en- 
vironment; thus  it  expresses 
the  experience  of  the  creator 
with  the  thing  and  never  the 
thing  itself. 


LOWE  N  F ELD 


Art  is  the  extension  of  the  power  and 
ceremonies  to  unite  men,  through  a  shar- 
ed celebration  to  all  incidents  and  scenes 
of  life. 


l!flcdraux 

Art  does  not  deliver 
men  from  being  a 
mere  by-product  of  the 
universe;  yet  it  is  the 
soul  of  the  past  in  the 
same  sense  that  each 
ancient  religion  was  a 
soul  of  the  world. 


mm 


many  different  things  to  different  people.  Accordingly, 
this  bulletin  makes  no  attempt  to  supply  any  arbitrary  definition  of  art 
or  any  tidy  philosophy  concerning  the  place  of  art  in  education.  However, 
the  question,  "What  is  art?"  should  command  the  attention  of  teachers 
and  students  alike  at  every  level  of  elementary  education.  Classroom 
activities  which  place  a  premium  on  wonder  and  speculation,  which 
encourage  children  to  relate  what  they  are  engaged  in  with  the  larger 
world  of  art  and  nature,  will  promote  the  development  of  definitions  and 
philosophies  with  personal  meanings.  Ultimately,  any  valid  philosophy  of 
art  resolves  itself  around  the  question,  "What  does  art  mean  to  me?" 
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replied  a  five-year-old 
boy  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "What  happens 
when  you  draw?" 

His  statement  makes  a 
remarkably  good  defini- 
tion of  art.  Everyone 
who  has  ever  been  in- 
volved with  art,  whether 
as  a  spectator  or  as  a 
participator,  has  sooner 
or  later  come  to  grips 
with  the  nature  of  art. 


Above  illustration  by  Susan  Jeffers.  Reproduced 
from  Victoria  Lincoln's  Everyhow  Remarkable 
with  the  kind  permission  of  Collier-Macmillan 
International,  New  York,  New  York. 


Aims  and  Objectives 

What  are  we  trying  to  do?  How  best  can  we  achieve  it?  Any  set  of  aims, 
goals,  and  objectives  must  take  into  account  at  least  three  elements:  the 
child,  the  program,  and  the  educators. 

1.  TME  CHILD 


must  be  assisted  in: 


Seeing 

•  To  become  visually  sensitive  to  the  nature 
of  line,  shape,  form,  tone,  color,  and  the 
organic  structures  which  characterize  de- 
sign in  nature  and  man-made  objects. 


Touching 

•  To  develop  tactile  awareness  of  texture, 
form,  shape,  and  the  capability  to  respond 
to  tactile  differences  in  his  own  work. 


Thinking 

•  To  question,  analyze,  and  discuss  such 
similarities,  differences,  and  harmonies 
as  he  finds  in  nature,  his  own  work  and 
the  work  of  others.  To  establish  self- 
standards  of  workmanship  and  apprecia- 
tion through  critical  examination  of  de- 
sign. 


Feeling 

•  To  respond  emotionally  to  his  own  in- 
volvements with  art,  as  well  as  to  the 
experiences  of  others  expressed  in  line, 
form,  and  color.  To  develop  an  awareness 
and  a  sensitivity  to  the  language  of 
symbol. 


Dreaming 

•  To  capitalize  on  the  capacity  for  wonder; 
to  develop  the  power  to  improvise,  to  ex- 
tend, to  pursue.  To  seek  answers  to  the 
questions:  "Why  is  this  so?"  "Why  does 
this  happen?"  "What  would  happen  if  I 
did  that?" 


Making 

•  To  develop  the  power  to  initiate  creative 
activity,  and  from  the  selection  of  an  idea, 
to  the  choice  of  materials,  through  to  the 
attainment  of  a  finished  product,  learn 
the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  making 
something  that  makes  a  statement  of 
one's  own. 


2.  THE  PROGRAM 


must  be  structured  so  that  means  and  meth- 
ods will  be  devised  to  provide: 


Time 


Tools 


To  allow  provision  for  sufficient  periods 
of  activity  such  that  the  child  can  develop 
ideas  unhurriedly.  To  recognize  that  art 
is  not  something  that  is  turned  on,  tap- 
wise,  every  Friday  afternoon  from  three 
to  four,  but  that  its  province  extends  into 
every  area  of  the  curriculum. 


To  have  available  such  equipment  as 
brushes,  water  containers,  simple  model- 
ling tools,  drawing  boards,  simple  print- 
making  tools  such  as  rollers  for  ink;  and 
to  encourage  children  to  experiment  with 
the  manufacture  of  their  own  working 
equipment. 


Space 


To  make  available  areas  where  a  great 
variety  of  art  activities  can  take  place.  To 
allow  flexibility  of  working  areas  so  that 
children  may  move  freely  from  one  ac- 
tivity to  another. 


Experiences 
Visual 

•  To  develop  the  child's  visual  sensitivity 
through  the  study  and  examination  of 
natural  and  man-made  forms,  through  the 
employment  of  field  trips,  classroom 
museums,  reproductions  of  works  of  art, 
slides,  movies,  and  the  work  of  his  own 
class. 


Materials 

•  To  permit  and  encourage  art  activity  with 
paint,  crayon,  chalk,  paper,  clay,  and  wire, 
as  well  as  with  an  abundance  of  such 
found  and  discarded  materials  as  card- 
board boxes,  bark,  leaves,  string,  yarn, 
cloth,  tin  cans,  and  stones. 


Manipulative 

To  allow  for  activities  which  focus  atten- 
tion upon  the  structure  and  organization 
of  three-dimensional  design,  through  the 
use  of  paper,  clay,  asbestos,  wood,  card- 
board, wire,  cloth,  and  plaster. 


Evaluative 

•  To  schedule  time  for  the  study  and  analy- 
sis of  his  own  work  and  that  of  others. 
To  encourage  a  spirit  of  probing  inquiry: 
"What  do  I  like  about  it?"  "Why  do  I  like 
it?"  "How  would  I  change  it?" 

To  assist  the  child  to  develop  standards 
of  performance  and  criticism  which  have 
meaning  for  him,  by  allowing  him  the 
company  of  an  enthusiastic,  encouraging 
guide,  not  a  didactic,  prescriptive  instruc- 
tion-issuer. To  exercise  vigilance  in  the 
area  of  the  trite,  the  dishonest,  and  the 
contrived,  particularly  in  one's  own  deal- 
ings with  children.  To  allow  the  child  to 
see  that  his  own  ideas  are  worthy  of  ex- 
pression, and  that  through  practice  with 
a  variety  of  materials  he  can  find  the 
best  vehicle  for  their  expression. 

Aesthetic 

•  To  promote  the  acquisition  and  use  of  a 
vocabulary  of  appreciation  where  know- 
ledge of  such  formal  design  elements  as 
harmony,  balance,  rhythm,  emphasis, 
space,  form,  line,  tone,  and  color  are  re- 
inforced through  the  examination  and 
discussion  of  the  children's  own  work,  as 
well  as  the  work  of  adult  artists. 

Imaginative 

•  To  encourage  children's  personal  solution 
to  problems  from  a  fresh  point  of  view, 
and  the  exercise  of  fantasy  and  curiosity, 
by  means  of  providing  art  activities 
which  allow  some  latitude  in  subject 
matter  and  manner  of  execution. 

For  example,  drawings  or  paintings  which 
develop  from  visual  cues  invite  children 
to  say  in  artistic  terms,  "This  is  what  I 
see." 


Achievement 


•  To  permit  the  child  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  commitment  to  a  task,  and 
the  struggle  to  give  birth  to  an  idea.  To 
allow  the  opportunity  for  excellence,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  craftsmanship.  To  en- 
courage the  formulation  of  ever  more 
refined  criteria  of  workmanship. 


3.  THE  EDUCATORS 


The  educative  team  consists  of  three  main  components:  the  teacher,  the  administration  and  the 
community.    Each  has  a  role  to  play  in  the  Art  program. 


The  Teacher 

•  To  inspire. 

•  To  motivate. 

•  To  understand  and  value  the  child  .  .  . 
and  himself. 

•  To  organize. 

•  To  empathize. 


The  Administration 

•  To  provide  facilities. 

•  To  provide  materials. 

•  To  encourage  and   organize   the  school 
program. 

•  To  allow  for  flexibility. 

•  To  coordinate  displays. 

•  To  provide  funds  to  ensure  a  quality  art 
program. 


The  Community 

•  To  encourage  the  establishment  of  art 
centers,  exhibitions,  and  the  exchange  of 
art. 

•  To  engage  in  activities  that  promote 
original  design  activity,  and  to  resist  those 
activities  which  stifle  originality,  such  as 
coloring  and  poster  contests,  and  pattern 
work. 

•  To  reward  originality,  craftsmanship  and 
imagination  publicly  through  the  use  of 
newspaper  features,  television  and  radio 
interviews,  and  news  items. 

•  To  promote  interest  in  art  through  the 
establishment  of  contracts  to  include 
murals,  paintings,  sculpture,  and  display 
space  in  public  buildings  of  all  kinds, 
including  schools. 
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*Note:  A  preschool  chart  has  been  included  for  the  sole  purpose  of  examination  of  sequential  development  in  child  art. 
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Preschool 
(Ages  3-4-5) 


CREATING  ART 


SCOPE  AND 
OF  THE 


SKILL 

MEDIA  —  MATERIALS  —  EQUIPMENT 

THEMES 

STIMULATION 

DRAWING 

Activity 

Disordered 
scribbling. 

Large  wax  crayons,  chalk,  brushes, 
tempera  paint,  chalkboard,  papers 
(variety). 

Thematic  material  is  not  pertinent 
to  this  level  except  when  (a)  the 
child  names  his  scribbles;  (b)  the 
child  is  capable  of  drawing  sub- 
jects. 

Stimulation  is  inherent  in  the  art 
materials  —  rhythmic  movements 
(rocking  the  baby,  sweeping  the 
floor,  music,  eating);  stories  and 
songs. 

PAINTING 

Finger  painting, 

tempera 

painting. 

Finger  paint,  mixed  tempera  paint, 
tempera  block,  hands,  twigs,  weeds, 
large    bristle    brushes,  sponges, 
water  containers,  papers  (variety), 
detergent. 

Thematic  material  is  not  pertinent 
to  mis  level  except  wnen  yd)  iiic 
child  names  his  painting;  (b)  the 
child  is  capable  of  painting  sub- 
jects (within  child's  own  experi- 
ence). 

Stimulation  is  inherent  in  the  art 
materials  at  this  level  —  rhythmic 
movements,  stories  and  songs. 

PRINT- 
MAKING 

Gadget 
printing, 
monoprinting, 
hand  printing, 
finger  dabbing. 

Stamp  pad,    tempera  paint  and 
liquid  starch. 

Small  "found"  objects,  finger  paint, 
hands,  large  brush,  paper  and  a 
smooth,  washable  surface. 

Pattern  (repeat  designs)  —  figures, 
animals,  vegetation,  mechanical 
things. 

Subjects  discovered  from  rhythmic 
lines. 

The  art  materials  and  techniques 
themselves. 

The  practice  of  strong,  rhythmic 
lines  on  the  chalkboard. 

SCULPTURE 

Modelling, 

sculpting, 

constructing. 

Asbestos,  damp  sand,  flour  and 

salt  dough,  plasticine. 

Clay,  using:   hands,  simple  tools 

(spoons,  wooden  spatulas),  scissors, 

adhesives. 

Paper,  cardboard,  boxes,  egg  car- 
tons, paper  bags  and  plates. 

Theme  is  not  of  prime  importance 
until  some  control  of  material  is 
gained. 

Exploration  with  three-dimensional 
materials. 

FABRIC 
DECORATION 

Card  stitchery, 
bead  stringing, 
simple 
weaving. 

Large  bodkin,  string  and  cords, 
large  beads. 

Precut,  heavy  weight  paper  warp 
sheets. 

Precut  paper  weft  sheets. 

Decoration. 

The  materials  and  technique  are 
sufficient  stimulation. 
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SEQUENCE 
PROGRAM 


UNDERSTANDING  ART 


Preschool 
(Ages  3-4-5) 


PERCEPTUAL  DEVELOPMENT 

ART  OF  THE  PRESENT 

ART  OF  THE  PAST 

CORRELATION 

Looking  at  linear  design  in  nature 
—  as  in  veins  in  leaves,  twigs, 
branches,  straw,  grasses. 
Observing  linear  design  in  man- 
made  objects. 

Making    line    arrangements  with 
flexible  materials  such  as  cords, 
rope,  wire,  chain;  creating  line  in 
snow,  sand,  mud. 

Forming  color  areas  experimentally 
with  various  combinations  of  paint 
and  water,  using  hands  and  tools. 
Observing  color  in  the  environment. 

yjyyvL  mniiy  10  ooserve  me  drawing 
activity  of  others  and  to  examine 
drawings  in  publications  and  gal- 
leries. 

Drawings  in  children's  books  with 
reputable  illustrations,  such  as  the 
Pooh  Series,  Beatrix  Potter,  Dr. 
Seuss. 

Through  play,  dance  and  dramatic 
movement,  the  character  of  line 
can  be  explored. 

Opportunity  to  observe  the  paint- 
ing activity  of  others,  paintings  in 
publications  and  galleries,  paint- 
ings in  children's  books  with  re- 
putable illustrations,  such  as  the 
Caldicott  medal-winning  books. 

\j\j[jvl  tunny    to   uecome  iamniar 
with  examples  of  a  variety  of  work 
from  the  past,  from  reproductions 
in  children's  books,  or  on  display 
in  homes  and  other  buildings. 

Opportunity   for   development  of 
color  vocabulary  through  identifi- 
cation and  comparison. 
Opportunity   for  development  of 
manual  dexterity. 

Discussing  the  nature  of  prints  and 
finding  examples  such  as  footprints, 
fingerprints,  rubber  stamp  prints. 
Noticing  repeat  quality  of  printing 
by  observing  border  and  allover 
patterns  on  fabrics. 

Seeing  designs,  made  from  child- 
ren's drawings  transferred  to 
lino  block,  a  woodcut,  or  a  string 
block  and  printed. 

Opportunity    to    see  illustrations 
from  storybook  classics. 

In  play,  imprinting  objects  on  the 
surface  of  damp  sand,  firm  mud, 
clay,  or  snow. 

Through  manipulation  of  materials 
and  forms,  develop  an  understand- 
ing of  shape,  mass,  texture,  and 
relationships    of    volume,  space 
and  depth. 

Opportunity  to  observe  and  ex- 
amine,   through   handling,  three- 
dimensional  objects,  both  function- 
al and  decorative. 

Opportunity  to  see  art  and  arti- 
facts, from  the  past,  such  as  masks, 
dolls,  tools,  machinery,  beadwork, 
and  old  buildings. 

Dramatization  with  masks  and  pud- 
pets. 

Develop  a  simple  vocabulary  of 
three-dimensional  form,  such  as: 
big  -  little,  rough  -  smooth,  round  - 
square,  near -far. 

Observe    loosely    woven  fabrics 
under  a  magnifying  glass  to  see  the 
pattern,  texture. 

Manipulation    of    materials,  e.g., 
burlap  and  satin,  to  get  a  "feeling" 
of  texture. 

Weaving  and  stitching  of  today  — 
observing  people  engaged  in  these 
crafts. 

Dolls'  clothes. 

Woven  and  stitched  items  made 
by    ancestors:    Indian  beadwork, 
national  costumes,  dolls  of  the  past. 

Correlations  are  not  appropriate 
until  children  master  some  basic 
skills. 
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K-l-2 

(Ages  5-6-7) 


CREATING  ART 


SKILL 

MEDIA  —  MATERIALS  —  EQUIPMENT 

THEMES 

STIMULATION 

DRAWING 

Activity 

Experimen- 
tation in 
symbolism. 

Crayons,  chalk,  brushes,  tempera, 
paper,  chalkboard. 

Anything  within  child's  experience. 
"Me"  is  paramount. 

Music,  conversation,  stories,  songs, 
pictures,  activities  at  school  and 
home.  Visual  cues. 

PAINTING 

Painting  ex- 
perience with 
textures,  space, 
finger  painting, 
finger  dabbing, 
spray  painting. 

Finger  paint,  tempera  mixed,  tem- 
pera dry,  tempera  block,  brushes, 
sponges,  twigs,  weeds,  paper,  wa- 
ter container,  soap  flakes. 

Anything  within  child's  experience. 
"Me"  is  paramount. 

Materials,  stories,  conversation, 
songs,  poetry,  pictures,  school 
and  home  activities,  visual  cue 
(line,  shape,  spot  of  color). 

PRINT- 
MAKING 

Rubbings, 
mono-printing , 
clay  printing, 
gadget  printing, 

UlULft     pi  lllllUg. 

Crayons,  colored  chalk,  pencils, 
paper  (pliable),  textured  surfaces, 
weeds,  leaves,  paint,  clay,  plasti- 
cine. 

Themes  within  the  exneriencp  of 
the  child  to  enhance  surface  areas 
with  patterns. 

icAiuic  ^ uioL uooiun / .  i"Aiures  in 
environment:  clothing,  nature, 
home.  Observation  of  rich  detail  in 
pattern,  texture,  decoration. 

SCULPTURE 

Modelling, 

sculpting, 

constructing. 

Doughs,  plasticine,  clay,  asbestos, 
sawdust,  simple  tools,  cardboard, 
plastic,  balloons,  cord,  adhesives, 
found  objects. 

Expressive  subjects:  animals,  ve- 
hicles, heads,  figures,  puppets, 
buildings.  Non-objective  forms. 
Geometric  shapes,  collages,  mon- 
tages, mosaics,  mobiles. 

Handle  media  to  devplnn  an  au/aro 
ness  of  a  new  dimension.  Visual 
and  verbal  cues.  Action,  animation, 
expressiveness  to  be  encouraged. 

FABRIC  & 
FABRIC 
DECORATION 

Simple  stitch-  cardboard 
ery,  simple     support  weav- 
applique         ing,  crayon 
(glued  or        or  chalk 
stitched),        on  fabric. 

Needles,  thread,  cord,  scraps  of 
fabric,  crayons,  raffia,  wool,  elec- 
tric iron. 

Shapes:  animals,  flowers,  buildings. 

Materials  and  techniques. 
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UNDERSTANDING  ART 


K-l-2 

(Ages  5-6-7) 


PERCEPTUAL  DEVELOPMENT 

ART  OF  THE  PRESENT 

ART  OF  THE  PAST 

CORRELATION 

Developing   awareness   of  differ- 
ences and  descriptive   aspects  of 
line.  Field  trips. 

Observations    of    classroom  art, 
artists,  child  art.  Linear  aspects  of 
buildings,  machines,  and  household 
objects. 

Drawings  in  story  books.  Primitive 
art. 

Social  studies,  language,  arithme- 
tic, reading,  creative  writing. 

Differences  in  color,  shape,  tex- 
ture. Application  of  simple  discrim- 
ination to  work  done  in  class. 

Examination  of  above  -  mentioned 
art  to  distinguish  (1)   color,  (2) 
shape,  (3)  texture,  also  (1),  (2),  (3) 
in  buildings,   household  objects, 
nature. 

Paintings  in  books.  Paintings  of 
different  periods:  animals,  family, 
life,  games,  changes  in  season. 

Reading  and  language  for  voca- 
bulary of  color,   shape,  texture. 
Science,  social  studies  for  theme 
materials.  Murals. 

Feeling,  describing,  and  depicting 
simple   textures   in  environment. 
Collection  of  textured  materials. 

The  many  uses  of  printing. 
Printing  on  paper,  fabrics,  metal, 
glass. 

Rubbings  from  stone  carvings. 

Illustrating    themes    from  other 
areas  in  curriculum. 

AwsrPTiP^Q    ftf    fnrm     mocc  cnapp 
nwaicuvoo    ui     luiui,    uidoo,  oUctlc. 

Texture  in  environment. 
Developing  tactile  sense  and  spacial 
perception. 

oee  dim  toucn  sculpture  ana  cera- 
mics. 

African,  Eskimo  sculpture. 
Sculpture  with  child  appeal. 

Heritage  of  three-dimensional  art 
and  architecture,  using  models  and 
photographs. 

Models  of  social  studies  subjects. 
Dramatizations.  Puppetry. 

Observing  the  uses  of  fabrics  and 
fibres. 

Appreciating  textures  and  decor- 
ated fabrics. 

Weaving  and  stitching  around  the 
world,  especially  primitive  cultures. 

Baskets,  rugs  mats  and  hancnncrs 
from  past  eras. 

jjecorating  aprons,  neaupieces, 
mats,  curtains,  playhouse  materials, 
puppetry. 
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TING  ART 


\  —  MATERIALS 

THEMES 

STIMULAT 

DRAWING 

Activity 

Freeforms, 
figures. 

ivons,  chalk,  charcoal,  brush 

paper,  plasti- 
cine, fabric. 

Personal  experiences.  Imagination. 
Thinking  rather  than  drawing. 

Dramatizations,  art  materials 

s,  field  trips, 

observation. 

PAINTING 

Dc 

pictures, 
illustrations, 
murals,  fin 
painting. 

Tempera   (mixed   and  dry)  t< 
brushes, 

brushes,  variety  of  papers  (wet  or 
ary ) . 

Personal  experiences  and  observa- 
tion. Imagmat 

School  and  home  activities.  Dram- 
atizations, art  materials,  films,  re- 
dd trips, 

emotions,  stori 

PRINT- 
MAKING 

Block,  braver, 
vegetable, 
hand  printing. 
Stencilling. 

id,  cardboard,  rubb 
(foam   or   inner   tube),  plj 

ither,  tempera  paint 
er  or  brush,  pa] 
bpuiige,  bLiing,  Mine,  sidinp  pau. 

Animals,  flowers,  letters,  symbols 
(sports  events).     Allover,  border 
patterns.  Overlapping.  Picture 

Materials,   repeated    patterns  in 
environment.    Experimenting  and 
creating   arrangements  with  pat- 
terns. 

SCULPTURE 

constructing. 
Manipulative 
experience 
with  form. 

dust,  papier- 
ache,    cardboard,    plastic  bags, 
styrofoam.  wi 

loons,  ice,  snow,  soft  wood,  simple 
tools,  adhesives. 

>11  nlOPiC     C111TQr\IO      i  (~\     thP     KYI  D  TfT"i  H  1 
OllUJCLlo     oUlldUlC     LU     111C     Illd LCI  lal . 

Masks,  puppets,  relief  and  incised 
designs,  pottery,  panoramas,  dio- 
ramas. 

indie  I  lalo    dllU    LcC  IlIlKJUeb. 

Arrangement  and  design  in  the 
third  dimension.  Design  in  motion. 

FABRIC  & 
FABRIC 
DECORATION 

decorating 
cloth. 

fabrics,  dowels, 

hangings. 

Creation  of  a  material  using  fibres. 
Simple  surface  enrichment. 

Various  kinds  of  stitches.  Design- 
ins  with  fibres 

ING  ART 


Grades  3-4 
(Ages  7-8-9-10) 


RCEPTUAL  DE> 


ART  OF  THE  P 


CORRELATION 


lied  line.  Collection 


Styles 


ocial  studies,  science.   Drawing  to 


lery  toui 


tudied  in  social 


il  studies,  science,  reading, 
lage,  music.  Decorating  school 
ows.  Stage  sets,  costumes. 


Oriental  prints, 
techniques  in  cor: 


Make  an  illustrated  publication  in- 
cluding creative  writing  as  well  as 
art.  Posters,  invitations,  cards,  let- 
tering skills. 


e  and  space,  texture,  balance, 
ht  and  shadow  in  modelled  or 
ved    objects.    Simple  design, 

Opportunity  to  see,  to  touch,  to 
discuss  sculpture  and  architecture 
in  community. 

Visit  galleries  and  museums. 

Sculptural  and  architectural  heri- 
tage in  countries  in  social  studies. 
Use  of  masks,  totems  in  primitive 
societies. 

Dramatization  with  masks.  Displays 
in  three-dimensional  form  to  illu- 
strate concepts  in  other  subjects. 

'ture   design   and  surface  en- 

Weaving,    raffia,    reed,  bamboo. 
West  Coast  Indian,  Quebec,  local 
craftsmen.  Cultures  in  social  stu- 
dies. 

Weaving  heritage  in  countries  stu- 
died in  social  studies. 

Stitched  wall  hangings  illustrating 
stories.   Clothing:   puppets,  back- 
drops, dolls,  doll  clothing. 
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Grades  5-6 
(Ages  10-11-12) 


CREATING  ART 


SKILL 

MEDIA  —  MATERIALS  —  EQUIPMENT 

THEMES 

STIMULATION 

DRAWING 

Activity 

Non-objective 
and  objective: 
figure,  group, 

structural 
drawings. 
Scratch-O- 
grams. 

Crayons,  chalk,  pencils,  charcoal, 
pens,  ink,  paint  and  brushes,  paper 
(variety),  drawing  boards,  fabric, 
plasticine. 

Awareness  01  me  wunu.  uubci vd 
tion,  experience,  imagination. 

r\I  I  dllgtJIIlcIlLo,  pUotJb,  IlalUIdl  glUlip- 

ings.  Experimentation,  conjecture, 
nature,  music. 

PAINTING 

Design  and 

picture 

making. 

Dry  and  liquid  tempera,  tempera 
block,    watercolor,    finger  paint, 
brushes,    sponges,    twigs,  sticks, 
papers  (variety). 

Observation:  figures,  emotions,  ani- 
mals, machines,  plants,  buildings, 
faces,    night-day,    rocks,  sports, 
careers. 

Ideas  and  feelings.  Arrangements, 
poses,  groupings,  materials,  con- 
jecture,  experimentation,  stories, 
poems. 

PRINT- 
MAKING 

Block  &  screen 
printing. 
Engraving: 
wax,  clay, 
plastic,  film, 
wood,  photo- 
grams. 

String,  wood  blocks,  linoleum,  cut- 
ting gouges,  printing  ink,  brayer, 
frame,    cloth,    squeegee,  finger 
paint,  stencil  paper,  stencil  knife, 
X-ray  film,  tools  for  incising,  wrin- 
ger for  press,  paper  (sensitized), 
rubber. 

Patterns,  non-objective  design: 
people,    animals,    landscape,  air- 
scape,  still  life,  book-plate  designs, 
special  events,  monograms,  sport 
symbols,  architecture. 

Texture  in  contrast  to  non-texture. 
Study  of  design  and  arrangement. 
Manipulation    of    materials  and 
experimentation  with  techniques. 

SCULPTURE 

Modelling, 

sculpting, 

constructing. 

Clay,    plaster,    vermiculite,  wire, 
toothpicks,  leather,  metal,  sawdust, 
wax,   wood,   roots,  papier-mache' 
salt,  soap,  simple  tools,  bottles, 
balloons. 

Linear  sculpture  and  construction. 
Free  standing  and  relief  sculpture. 
Useful  objects.  Collage,  montage, 
assemblage. 

Visual,  verbal,  tactile  stimulations 
from  films,  discussions  and  experi- 
ence.    Art    materials.  Fantasy: 
science  fiction,  dreams,  imaginary 
forms. 

FABRIC  & 
FABRIC 
DECORATION 

Weaving, 
basketry, 
fabric  paint- 
ing, tie-and- 
dye,  twist  and 
dye, 

simple  batik, 
stitchery, 
applique, 
knitting. 

Natural  and  man-made  fibres  and 
materials.  Fabric,  paints,  dyes,  wax, 
thread,  needles,  wool,  cord,  braid, 
buttons,  sequins,  reeds,  looms. 

Creation  of  materials,  using  fibres. 
Surface   enrichment   through  ob- 
jective and  non-objective  designs. 

Contemporary  artistic  wall  hang- 
ings and  tapestries.  Materials  and 
techniques. 
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UNDERSTANDING  ART 


Grades  5-6 
(Ages  10-11-12) 


PERCEPTUAL  DEVELOPMENT 

ART  OF  THE  PRESENT 

ART  OF  THE  PAST 

CORRELATION 

Knowledge  of  line  and  implied  line 
to  indicate:  action,  strength,  tran- 
quility,   power,    personality,  etc. 
Collection  of  photographs,  sketches 
to  illustrate  these. 

Viewing  of  films  related  to  draw- 
ing. Line  as  in  commercial  art.  Use 
of  various  drawing  tools  to  make 
varied  lines. 

Study  of  use  of  line  in  master- 
pieces of  cultures  studied  in  social 
studies. 

Drawing    correlated    with  every 
subject.    Sketchbook  —  an  essen- 
tial part  of  pupil  equipment. 

Knowledge  of  color,  shape,  texture. 
Role  of  intensity,  detail,  overlap- 
ping and  size  to  indicate  distance. 
Light  and  dark,  bright  and  dull 
color   in   three-dimensional  form 
and  depth. 

Films  related  to  paintings.  Art  gal- 
leries.  Painting  in  contemporary 
design,  advertising,  movies.  Exam- 
ination of  prints  for  difference  in 
composition,  application  of  paint, 
importance  of  mood. 

Study  of  painting:  films,  prints,  il- 
lustration of  art  of  peoples  studied 
in  social  studies.  Treatments  of 
similar  subjects  in  various  cultures. 
Ways  in  which  styles  have  deve- 
loped in  common. 

Social  studies,  science  —  light  and 
color  reading  —  related  to  naint- 
ing.  Stagecraft  costumes  for  pag- 
eants, operas.  Murals  and  friezes. 

Tonal  and  textural  qualities  in  print 
making  techniques.  Knowledge  of 
texture  and  tone  to  enrich  picture 
compositions. 

Screen  printing  for  art  or  commer- 
cial jobs.  Meaning  of  printmaking. 
Qualities  of  various  printing  tech- 
niques:   serigraphy,    etching,  en- 
graving,    lithography,  woodcuts, 
photography. 

Study   of  examples   of  etchings, 
lithographs,  woodcuts  by  famous 
artists  of  the  past. 

Poems,  stories,  songs,  topics  from 
science  or  social  studies.  Staging 
a  show  or  sale   of  class  prints. 
Photography  in  art  and  science. 
Lettering. 

Space,  mass,  texture,  tone,  balance. 

I  xiSK     UtJMgll     Vo.      dppilCU  UCalgll. 

Positive  and  negative  shapes. 

Contemporary    architecture  and 
sculpture  01  me  community,  visual 
aids  depicting  sculpture. 

Roles  and  relationship  of  architec- 
ture and  sculpture  in  development 
of  cultures  studied  in  the  social 
studies  program. 

Sculptural    effect  of  rivers  and 
streams.  Landscape  design.  School 
sculpture.  Space  and  mass  in  re- 
gard to  town  planning.  Stage  set- 
tings. 

Distinguishing     between  various 
kinds  of  fabrics.  Awarness  of  tex- 
ture and  design  in  fabric.  Man- 
made  designs  and  nature  forms. 

Films  about  fabric  making.  Study 
of  new  synthetic  fibres.  Clothing 
and  fabrics  from  other  cultures. 
Weavers  at  work. 

Clothing  and  fabric  decoration  of 
other  societies.  Chinese  silks,  Med- 
ieval tapestries.    Spanish  serapes, 
hats,  Indian  saris. 

Stage  presentations.  Social  studies 
displays. 
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CREATING  ART  -  TECHNIQUES 
01  nt  of  view  •  ► . 

Because  personal  interpretation  is  the  essence  of  art,  it  must  be  encouraged  and  appreciated.  Great 
art  is  expressive  but  not  necessarily  realistic. 

The  misconception  that  drawing  must  be  a  realistic  reproduction  of  an  object  causes  many  adults 
to  feel  that  it  is  their  responsibility  to  show  a  child  how  to  draw,  to  correct  his  drawing,  or  give 
him  a  copy  to  follow.  Such  imposed  adult  standards  are  disastrous  because  they  stifle  the  child's 
individuality.  The  adult,  instead  of  criticizing  the  child's  drawing,  should: 

•  Appreciate  the  creative  and  individual  aspects 
of  the  child's  expression. 

•  Understand  the  changes  of  interest  that  moti- 
vate a  child's  art  and  accept  these  as  natural. 
(He  does  not  work  with  the  same  purposes 
at  four  years  that  he  does  at  seven  years  of 
age.) 

•  Provide  experiences  that  will  broaden  his  ap- 
preciations. Encourage  him  to  enjoy  a  wide 
variety  of  art,  including  his  own. 

•  Become  aware  of  the  need  of  a  change  of 
media. 

•  Avoid  mechanical  devices  such  as  stick  and 
sausage  figures,  and  circle  animals  and  birds. 
These  and  similar  artificial  stereotypes  retard, 
and  sometimes  block  children's  creative  growth, 
rather  than  stimulate  it.  A  knowledge  of  the 
creative  and  mental  growth  of  the  child  at 
each  level  is  a  necessity  for  the  good  art 
teacher. 


Drawing 


Drawing  is  to  art  as  talking  and  writing  are  to  language.  When  we  draw 
we  are  actually  saying  with  lines  what  we  know  or  think  about  shapes, 
movements,  textures  and  tones.  Many  types  of  drawings  may  be  experienc- 
ed and  explored  in  the  elementary  school,  such  as:  contour  or  outline 
drawing,  gesture  drawing,  mass  drawing,  and  detail  drawing.  Lines  can 
be  a  visual  expression  of  what  one  sees,  of  what  one  imagines,  and  of  what 
one  feels. 


Before  an 
artist  can 
work  ere- 
atively  he 
must  learn 
to  see.  — 
Marjorie  E. 
Bevlin 


Primary 

Reference 

Material 

Books: 

for  teachers 
Rottger, 
Ernst,  and  D. 
Klante, 
Creative 
Drawing, 
Reinhold, 
1964. 

Filmstrips: 

□  Drawing 
(K-2), 
Primary 
Grade  Art 
Series, 
McGraw-Hill. 

□  Sketching 
With  Crayons 
(3-6), 

Intermediate 
Art  Series, 
McGraw-Hill. 


THE  CHILD: 
K    The  kindergarten  or  preschool  child, 
"a   symphony   of   movement  and 
sound",  may  make  scribble  drawings 
rather  than  recognizable  symbols. 


1-2  The  first-  or  second-grade  child  ex- 
presses what  he  knows  to  be  there 
rather  than  what  he  sees.  He  often 
exaggerates  the  things  which  are 
important  to  him. 


3-4  The  third-  or  fourth-grade  child  is 
becoming  more  aware  of  the  world 
around  him  and  is  beginning  to 
make  a  visual  analysis  of  what  he 
sees. 


5-6  At  the  fifth-  and  sixth-grade  levels, 
he  is  more  visually  aware  of  his  en- 
vironment and  draws  with  analyti- 
cal realism.  This  child  is  critical  of 
his  own  drawing  abilities;  therefore, 
a  measure  of  success  is  a  must,  and 
there  is  need  for  encouragement  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  his  stan- 
dards and  his  performance. 


TECHNIQUE: 

The  major  purpose  of  drawing  is  the 
development  of  expression  through  line 
and  shape,  beginning  with  scribbling, 
and  the  gradual  application  of  the  tech- 
niques of  designing,  blending,  overlap- 
ping, outlining,  sketching  and  illustra- 
ting. 

Materials  used  will  be:  crayons:  waxed, 
pressed,  oil;  paints,  using:  twigs,  brushes 
and  string;  charcoal,  chalk,  pastels  and 
pens. 

The  child  should  be  encouraged  to  use 
crayon,  chalk,  and  brush  as  an  exten- 
sion of  his  arm. 

The  child  will  use  scribbling  for  explor- 
ation of  line  and  shape,  and  for  obser- 
vation of  impulses,  feelings  and  fanta- 
sies. Shapes  will  gradually  express  the 
child's  own  interpretation  of  experi- 
ences, stories,  poetry,  music,  and  his 
reaction  through  drawing,  of  man-made 
objects. 

His  drawings  may  be  an  expression  of: 
the  world  of  immediate  experience 

—  the  family 

—  the  school 

—  at  play 
the  world  we  live  in 

—  sports 

—  occupations 

—  events 
imagination 

—  fairy  tales 

—  legends,  literature,  stories 

—  dreams  and  fantasies 

—  flowers 

—  animals 

—  space  creatures 

—  moods  and  feelings. 


TECHNIQUE: 


Designing: 

•  To  encourage  good  design  in  picture  making 

balance 
repetition 
color 
shape 
rhythm. 
Blending: 

•  Experiment  with: 

blending  shades  of  chalk,  or  oil  pastels 
paint  over  crayon  or  pastel  (batik) 
crayon  over  crayon 
crayon  over  paint;  paint  over  paint 
paint  over  wax  designs  or  drawings. 

Overlapping: 

•  To  begin  consciously  arranging  shapes  and  lines 
into  designs 

•  Opportunity  to  observe  and  analyze  the  world 
around  in  a  diary  type  of  drawing. 

Outlining: 

•  Occasionally  and  partially 

•  For  emphasis,  accent  or  weight. 


Try 

On 

Using 

Making 

CUdlK 

paper 
dry 

Wcl 

(water  or 
milk) 

brushes 
fixative 

( nntinn  al  ^ 

facial  tissue 

sponges 

pictures 

—  figures 

—  portraits 
murals 
sponge 
pictures 

crayon  or 
pastels 

wax 

oil 

paper 
textiles 

hot  plate 
iron 

scratch  board 

tools 
(e.g.,  nails, 
knitting 
needles, 
pins,  pen  nibs) 

overall  design 
crayon 

drawings 
crayon 

eicning 
crayon  resist 

drawings 

charcoal 

paper 

fixative 
(optional) 

drawings 

paint 

paper 

brushes 
twigs 
string 
fingers 

drawings 
designs 

Suggestions: 

•  Large  sheets  should  be  used,  and  children  should  be  encouraged  to 
use  materials  freely,  vigorously  and  boldly. 

•  Crayons  should  be  broken  and  the  paper  peeled  off  for  maximum  use. 

•  Chalk,  crayons,  pastels,  or  charcoal  can  be  used  end-on  for  lines,  or 
broadside  for  covering  large  areas. 


Painting 


If  children  developed 
without  any  interference 
from  the  outside  world, 
no  special  stimulation  for 
their  creative  work  would 
be  necessary. 

—  Victor  Lowenfeld 

Primary 

Reference  Materials 

Books: 

for  teachers 
Petterson,  Heny  and  Roy 
Gerring,  Exploring  With 
Paint,  Reinhold  Publish- 
ing Corporation. 

for  children 
Spilka,  Arnold,  Paint  All 
Kinds  of  Pictures,  Henry 
Z.  Walck,  New  York. 

Filmstrips: 

□  Painting,  Primary 
Grade  Art  Series  (K-2), 
McGraw-Hill. 

□  Finger  Painting, 
Primary  Grade  Art  Series 
(K-2),  McGraw-Hill. 

B  Working  With  Paints, 
Classroom  Art  for  Mid- 
dle Grades  Series,  E.F.B. 

B  Watercolors, 
Intermediate  Art  Series 
(5-6),  Young  America. 


A  painting,  because  it  is  a  means  for  the  expression  of  feeling,  is  a  picture 
of  the  artist's  thoughts  about  people,  places,  and  things.  If  drawing  is  the 
prose  of  art,  painting  is  the  poetry.  The  choice  and  use  of  color  provides 
a  dynamic  quality. 


THE  CHILD: 

K  The  curiosity  and  short 
attention  span  of  the  kin- 
dergarten and  preschool 
child  necessitate  frequent 
changes  of  large-muscle 
activity.  He  sees  the 
"whole"  rather  than  the 
detail  and  is  excited  by 
color. 

1-2  The  first-  or  second-grade 
child's  paintings  begin  to 
be  more  organized  as  he 
divides  his  paper  into 
three  areas  —  ground,  air, 
and  sky.  He  has  a  grow- 
ing awareness  of  color 
differences. 

3-4  The  third-  or  fourth-grade 
child  is  eager  to  learn,  to 
explore,  and  to  experiment 
with  paint,  and  has  more 
awareness  of  color  quali- 
ties and  arrangement. 

5-6  The  fifth-  or  sixth-grade 
child  has  powers  of  ob- 
servation that  exceed 
those  of  illustration.  He  is 
apt  to  paint  minute  de- 
tails or  develop  a  self- 
conscious  conflict  about 
his  painting;  therefore, 
there  is  a  need  for  experi- 
mentation with  various 
techniques  and  media. 


TECHNIQUE: 

Techniques: 

brushing 

stippling 
sponging 
dripping 

spattering 

spraying 

pushing 

blowing 
mingling 
pulling 
rolling 

finger  dabbing 
finger  painting 


Materials: 

tempera  paint,  brushes 
sticks,  twigs 
cloth,  tissue 
sponges 

straws,  stick,  brush, 
squeeze  bottle 
toothbrush 
atomizer 

squeegee,  cardboard, 
roller,  fingers 
straws 

brushes,  straws 
string 

deodorant  roller 
fingers  and  fists 


Painting  With  A  Brush: 
At  the  Division  One  level,  brushes  for  paint- 
ing should  be  broad  with  long  handles.  The 
hog  bristle  brush  with  a  ten-inch  handle  is 
recommended  and  may  be  either  a  half-inch 
round  or  flat  brush. 

In  Division  Two,  a  variety  of  brushes  should 
be  provided  and  could  include  a  soft,  pointed 
type  made  of  hair  and  the  hog  bristle  type 
in  flat  or  round  shape. 

Small  brushes  are  a  poor  choice  for  any  grade 
because  fine  work  can  be  done  with  a  big 
brush  but  big  work  cannot  be  done  with  a 
fine  brush. 
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Painting  Without  A  Brush: 
Methods: 

•  Using  paint  (dry,  wet,  paste,  or  cake)  with  various  tools  opens  a  new 
field  of  exploration. 

Sponge  Painting 

•  Dip  pieces  of  sponge  into  flat  dishes  of  thick  paint  and  pat,  whirl, 
press  lightly,  press  hard,  or  draw.  Use  as  designs  or  decorative  papers. 

Stick  Painting 

•  Use  a  variety  of  twigs,  rushes,  or  weeds  to  make  pictures. 
String  Painting 

•  Paint-laden  string  can  be  pulled,  dropped,  or  snapped  on  to  a  surface 
to  make  a  decorative  design. 

Spatter  Painting 

•  Spatter  paint  on  to  a  surface  with  a  sprayer  or  a  stiff  bristle  brush 
(toothbrush).  The  brush  can  be  used  against  a  wire  screen  to  pro- 
duce spatters. 

Squeeze  Painting 

•  Squeeze  thick  paint  from  a  plastic  bottle  to  create  a  picture. 
Blow  Painting 

•  Dip  the  end  of  a  straw  in  paint,  hold  it  over  paper  and  blow;  or,  drop 
paint  on  paper  and  blow. 

Blot  Painting 

•  Drop  paint  on  paper  with  stick  or  brush,  fold  paper  over  paint,  apply 
pressure  and  open.  Look  for  the  picture  in  the  design  and  finish  with 
paint  or  crayon. 
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Try 

On 

Using 

Making 

paint 
powder 
blocks 
liquid 

paper 

(wet  or  dry) 
newsprint 

m  anil  1  n 
manilla 

construction 
cloth 

brushes 
sponges 
twigs 

toothbrushes 
string 

paintings 
designs 
string 
painting 
posters 
murals 

finger  paint 
commercial 
homemade 

glazed  surface 
paper 

waxed  paper 

fingers 
hands 

SUCKS 

combs 
spoons 

wrapping 
paper 

DOOK  COVcIa 

box  coverings 
background 

watercolor 
*senior 
grades 

paper 

(wet  or  dry) 
manilla 
white 
cartridge 

brush 

r  8 

designs 
pdiniing 

Drip  Painting 

•  Drip  paint  on  dry  or  wet  paper,  lift  the  paper  and  allow  the  paint  to 
run.  Using  more  than  one  color  allows  for  experimentation  in  color 
mingling. 

Dry  Painting 

•  Place  dry  paint  in  egg  cartons  or  tinfoil  cups.  Dip  brush  in  water, 
then  in  dry  powder,  and  paint. 

Buttermilk  Painting 

•  Same  arrangement  as  in  dry  painting.  Dip  brush  in  buttermilk  instead 
of  water.  (Gives  the  appearance  of  oil  painting.) 

Finger  Painting 

•  Finger  paint  made  from  wallpaper  paste  and  used  as  background  for  a 
mural  eliminates  further  pasting  of  cut  paper  or  collage.  Try  finger 
painting  over  crayon  design.  Place  cardboard  shapes  under  paper  for 
extra  design  when  finger  painting. 


Suggestions: 
Paint 

•  Tempera  powder  (all  colors)  mixed  with  water  to  a  fairly  thick  con- 
sistency keeps  colors  vibrant  for  bright,  strong  contrasts  in  picture 
making.  A  pinch  of  salt,  baking  soda,  or  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  cloves 
keeps  paint  sweet-smelling.  Mix  paint  well  in  advance  of  painting  time. 

•  An  easy  method  of  mixing  paint  is  to  add  powder  to  water  in  a  screw 
top  jar,  cap  tightly,  and  shake. 

•  Use  one  of  the  following  —  clay  powder,  flour,  starch,  wallpaper  paste, 
soap  powder,  or  other  suitable  materials  as  extenders  in  paint.  Soap 
powder  also  helps  in  the  cleaning  up. 

Brushes 

•  A  brush  should  be  supplied  for  each  color  for  the  very  young  child. 
Brushes  should  have  long  handles  and  be  of  varying  widths  and  thick- 
nesses.  Wash  brushes  after  use,  and  store  brush  end  up. 

Clean-up  Materials 

•  Sponges,  sponge  mop,  rags,  paper  towels. 
Finger  Painting 

•  Let  the  child  experiment  to  see  what  his  hands  and  fingers  can  do. 
Discourage  drawing  of  pictures  with  fingers;  rather,  encourage  designs 
and  wide,  sweeping,  rhythmic  patterns  made  by  fingers  spread  and 
closed,  palm  of  hand,  side  of  hand,  folded  fist,  end  of  thumb,  and 
knuckles.  A  coarse  comb  may  also  be  drawn  through  the  paint  for 
different  effects. 

•  Place  working  paper  on  pad  of  newspaper. 

•  Place  about  two  large  tablespoons  of  paint  base  on  paper  —  sprinkle 
on  dry  tempera  powder. 

•  To  avoid  curling,  allow  paint  to  go  over  the  edge  of  finger  paint  paper 
and  glue  to  newspaper  pad. 

•  Occasionally  have  background  music  for  this  activity  and  let  children 
express  their  thoughts  about  it  with  rhythmic  hand  movements. 

•  Remove  excess  paint  from  hand  with  paper  towel  and  then  wash  hands 
in  deep  pail  or  sink. 

•  Uses  for  the  finished  work  are  —  cutouts,  backgrounds,  paper  weaving, 
kite  making,  book  or  box  covers,  mosaics,  collages,  constructions,  or 
find  miniature  compositions  in  the  painting. 


Picture  Making: 


•  In  the  art  program,  picture  making  occupies  first  place  since  it  offers 
every  child  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  expression  of  thoughts 
and  feelings  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  important  to  him. 

•  Encourage  the  child's  own  interpretation  of  his  personal  experiences. 

•  Dramatize  and  discuss  experiences  to  get  an  enthusiastic  response 
from  the  class  and  to  help  each  child  clarify  the  important  details  of 
the  experience  in  his  own  mind. 

•  Encourage  large  sizes  and  strong  colors. 

•  Encourage  the  addition  of  more  than  one  character  to  tell  the  story. 

•  Finish  pictures  by  raising  questions  —  when,  where,  how  —  in  relation 
to  who  is  involved  and  what  they  are  doing. 

•  Encourage  painting  without  preliminary  drawing. 

•  Present  opportunities  to  work  on  a  variety  of  paper  surfaces  —  smooth 
as  well  as  textured,  soft  as  well  as  hard  —  newsprint,  manilla,  cart- 
ridge, printed  newspaper,  wrapping  paper  or  cardboard. 

•  Encourage  groups  to  paint  the  scenes  visible  from  the  classroom 
windows.  Also  take  the  class  outdoors  to  paint  from  nature. 

•  Capitalize  on  every  event  or  activity  taking  place  within  the  commun- 
ity —  the  bulldozer  ripping  up  the  streets,  demolition  of  an  old  build- 
ing, building  a  bridge,  flooded  roads,  harvesting,  a  birthday  party,  or 
grocery  shopping. 
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Printmaking 


Printmaking  provides  the  opportunity  to  repeat  or  reproduce  an  image 
easily.  Prints  can  be  made  by  stamping,  pressing,  rubbing,  or  stencilling. 
Creative  printmaking  involves  both  the  design  stage  and  technical  repro- 
duction, making  use  of  color,  pattern,  and  texture. 


The  time  has  now  come  when 
any  man  who  cannot  turn  to 
some  form  of  art  or  handi- 
craft is  extremely  unfortun- 
ate. With  the  world  moving 
at  its  present  pace,  mere 
knowledge  avails  us  nothing; 
by  the  time  a  man  has  taken 
note  of  all  there  is  to  know, 
he  has  lost  his  essential  self. 

—  Goethe 

Primary 

Reference  Materials 

Books: 

for  teachers 
Andrews,    Michael,  Creative 
Printmaking,  Prentice-Hall, 
Inglewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.,  1964. 

for  children 
Hawkinson,     John,  Collect, 
Print  and  Paint  from  Nature, 
Whitman. 

Filmstrips: 

□  Printmaking,  Art  Activities 
for  Primary  Grade  Series 
(3-4),  S.  V.  E. 

□  We  Print  Designs  and 
Pictures,  Art  in  Our  Class- 
room Series  (1-6),  E.  B.  F. 

□  Potato  Printing,  Interme- 
diate Art  Series  (5-6).  Young 
America. 


THE  CHILD: 

K  The  highly  imaginative 
kindergarten  or  preschool 
child  is  usually  fascinated 
with  his  discovery  that 
simple  objects,  scrap  ma- 
terials, and  even  hands, 
make  a  mark  when  cover- 
ed with  paint  and  press- 
ed on  to  a  surface. 


1-2  The  first-  or  second-grade 
child,  with  his  growing 
interest  span,  is  begin- 
ning to  see  the  importance 
of  arrangement,  size,  col- 
or and  shape. 


3-4  The  third-  or  fourth-grade 
child,  with  his  developing 
coordination  of  movement 
and  growing  art  aware- 
ness, may  attempt  more 
complex  printing. 


5-6  The  longer  interest  span 
of  the  fifth-  or  sixth-grade 
child  and  his  interest  in 
minute  details  permit  him 
to  attempt  more  intricate 
printmaking. 


TECHNIQUE: 
Relief  Printing 

•  Printing  with  natural  or  found  objects: 
gadgets,  vegetables,  leaves,  weeds. 

•  Printing  from  prepared  surfaces: 
cutouts  applied  to  a  base  (cardboard, 
rubber,  string). 

•  Printing  from  carved  surfaces: 
textured  materials,  plasticine,  wax  blocks, 
linoleum. 

Stencil  Printing 

•  Spray  painting 

sponge,  straw,  atomizer,  toothbrush,  fly 
spray,  screen,  mesh  surface. 

•  Silk  Screen 

embroidery  hoop,  cardboard  box  frame, 
squeegee,  organdy. 

•  Sponge. 

Planographic  Printing 

•  Rubbings  (leaves) 

•  Monoprints 

•  Finger  painting  on  glass  or  wax  paper: 
transfer  image  on  to  paper. 

Intaglio  Printing 

•  Crayon  etching 

•  Scratchboard. 

Photographic  Printing 

•  Camera,  film. 
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Photographic  Printing: 

•  To  stimulate  visual  awareness  of  lighting  ef- 
fects and  composing. 

•  To  understand  the  mechanism  of 
a  simple  camera 

film  developing 
printing 

•  To  make  slides  by 

the  direct  process  (painting  or  drawing  on 
glass  or  plastic  slides) 

•  Using  discarded  film  or  2"  by  2"  slides, 
scratch  designs,  or  making  pen  and  ink  de- 
signs. 


Hints: 

•  Make  certain  the  children  are  always  well- 
covered  with  smocks  or  aprons.  (Dad's  old 
shirt) 

•  Try  printmaking  on  tissue  paper  to  make 
Christmas  wrappings. 

•  Add  soap  powder  to  paint  to  give  it  a  smoother 
consistency  and  make  clean-up  easier. 

•  Set  up  one  printing  station  —  a  covered  table 
with  printing  paint  or  ink,  brushes,  or  brayer 
and  improvised  printing  press. 

•  Presses  —  blocks  of  wood,  wringer,  rolling  pin, 
spoon,  jar  lid. 

•  In  silk  screening,  a  simple  tusche  method  is  to 
draw  on  the  silk  organdy  with  warm  crayons. 
The  wax  makes  the  stencil,  so  print  with  a 
water  base  paint. 

•  Variety  can  be  achieved  in  stencilling  by  mak- 
ing stencils  of  torn  as  well  as  cut  paper. 

•  Photograms  —  arrange  objects  on  sensitized 
paper  and  expose  to  sunlight.  (Sensitized  paper 
requires  a  developing  bath.) 

•  Use  objects  with  interesting  shapes  and  tex- 
tures for  rubbings  and  stampings.  Encourage 
a  collection  of  suitable  objects,  such  as  bricks, 
rubber,  corrugated  paper,  leaves,  and  weeds. 


Suggestions 


On 

With 

Using 

Making 

Printmaking 

paper 

newsprint 

construction 

tissue 

manilla 

wax  paper 
cloth 

gadgets 

linoleum  block 
vegetables,  string, 
rubber,  or  felt  de- 
sign on  tin  can 
wood  block 
clay  or  plasticine 
pipe  cleaners 
sponges 
hands 

brayer 
brushes 
ink 
knives 
stamp  pad 

tin  can 
scissors 

tempera 
liquid  starch 

pictures 
illustrations 
book  covers 
bookmarks 
cards 
invitations 
monoprints 
party  nap- 
kins 
place  mats 
wrappings 
friezes 

scissors 

lightweight  card- 
board 

Stencilling 

cloth 
felt 
burlap 
paper 

chalk 

crayons 

paint 

brush 

spatter 

sponge 

simple  silk  screen 
frames 

spray  guns 
toothbrushes 
sponges 
iron 

organdy 

cardboard  frame  or 
embroidery  hoop 
any  paper 
finger  paint 
tempera 
fabric  paint 
squeegee 

as  above 

Rubbings 

thin  paper 

iicwopi  1111 

rice  paper 

sides  of 

k~l  ay  uilo 

oil  pastels 

ItJAlUIcU    Mil  UtU.S 

pictures 
illustrations 
wall  hang- 
ings 
backgrounds 
designs 

Sculpture 


''Constructing"  implies  the  assembling  of  parts  through  various  fastening 
processes  (nailing,  pasting,  stapling),  and  "forming"  implies  the  rearrange- 
ment of  material  through  various  shaping  processes  (pounding,  bending, 
twisting,  grasping,  handling)  as  well  as  intellectual  involvement  in  giving 
order  and  aesthetic  arrangement  to  materials. 

Making,  building,  and  constructing  satisfy  a  basic  human  need  and  develop 
the  child's  understanding  of  materials,  skill  in  craftsmanship,  and  wise  use 
of  materials. 


Creativity  is  the  ability  to  in- 
vent new  symbols  and  ideas,  to 
improvise  on  established  sym- 
bols, to  rearrange  established 
organizatioyis  into  new  organ- 
izations, and  to  integrate  new 
or  borrowed  ideas  into  pre- 
viously organized  systems  or 
situations. 

—  June  King  McFee 

Primary 

Reference  Materials 
Books: 

for  teachers 
Reed,  Carl  and  Joseph  Orze, 
Art  From  Scrap,  Davis  Publi- 
cations, 1960. 

Rottger,  Ernst,  Creative  Clay 
Design,  Reinhold,  1963. 
Johnson,  Pauline,  Creating 
With  Paper,  University  of 
Washington  Press. 

Filmstrips: 

B  Clay  Modeling,  Primary 
Grade  Art  Series  (K-2), 
McGraw-Hill. 

B  Clay  Modeling,  Classroom 
Crafts  Series  (3-6),  Curricu- 
lum. 

B  Wood  Constructions  (3-4), 
S.V.E. 

B  Mosaics  (3-4),  S.V.E. 

B  Collage  (3-4),  S.V.E. 

B  Experimenting  With  Sculp- 
ture, Classroom  Art  for  the 
Middle  Grades  (5-6),  E.B.F. 


THE  CHILD: 

K  The  very  young  child  will 
begin  manipulating  mater- 
ials if  he  is  given  modell- 
ing clay  to  handle,  boxes 
to  stack,  and  something  to 
cut  and  paste. 

1-2  The  grade  one  or  two 
child  enjoys  manipulating, 
cutting,  and  pasting  mat- 
erials until  he  has  made  a 
variety  of  shapes  that  may 
or  may  not  be  immediately 
recognizable. 

3-4  The  grade  three  or  four 
child  needs  to  experiment 
with  modelling  and  const- 
ruction materials  to  exper- 
ience activities  that  will 
develop  an  awareness  of 
the  sculptural  form  and 
the  play  of  light  and  dark. 

5-6  In  his  expanding  world  of 
inquiry,  the  fifth-  and 
sixth-grade  child  needs  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of 
various  materials.  To 
achieve  a  dimensional 
quality,  to  understand  the 
suitability  of  media,  to 
develop  an  ability  to  vis- 
ualize the  end  result,  and 
to  form  and  surface  dec- 
oration, he  must  experi- 
ment. 


TECHNIQUE: 
Modelling  and  Ceramics: 

•  Rearranging  or 
increasing  the  mass 
through  manipula- 
tion 

pinching 

patting 

squeezing 

incising 

stamping 

imprinting 

twisting 

rolling  coils 

or  slab 


Sculpting: 

•  Altering  the 
appearance  of 
the  mass  through 
additive  or 
subtractive 
processes 


Materials: 


plasticine 
clay 

salt  and  flour 

starch  and  salt 

papier-mache 

asbestos  with  paste 

sawdust  with  paste 

vermiculite 

wire 

ice  and  snow 
_boxes  and  tubing 


Constructing: 

•  Assembling 
materials 
mobiles 
stabiles 
mosaics 
structures 
collages 


paper 

plaster  of  paris 

soap 

wax 

wood 

boxes 

wire 

styrofoam 
firebrick 
maple  rock 
salt  rock 
scrap  metal 
balsa  wood 


natural  materials 

toothpicks 

popsicle  sticks 

cardboard  rolls 

cardboard 

fabrics 

plastics 


paper 

corks 

tubes 

boxes 

wire 

wood 
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Puppetry 

•    Characterization  for  dramatic  situations 


Types  of  puppets 

stick 

shadow 

finger 

paper-bag 

hand 

stocking 

fist 

carved 

string 

ball 

rod 

fruit  and  vegetable 

•  Construction  of  puppet  theatre,  settings,  and 
costumes 

•  Opportunity  to  write  and  present  plays. 
Masks 

•  Materials  —  paper  and  paste,  using  as  sup- 
ports 

paper  bag 
paper  band 

crushed  form  —  newspaper,  plastic  bag,  tin  foil 
balloons. 


Suggestions 


With 

Using 

Making 

plasticine 

hands 
bobby  pins 
ice  cream  sticks 
tongue  depressors 
rolling  pins 
heavy  cardboard 
tube 

figures 

animals 

bowls 

models  of 
scenery 
equipment 
buildings 
cities 

clay 

hands 
rolling  pin 
modelling  tools 

tongue  depressors 

bobby  pins 

nails 

knives  (plastic) 

dioramas 

dishes 

figures 

human  or 

animal 
plaques 
free  forms 

plaster 

block  form 
plaster  and  vermicu- 

lite 
salt  block 
wax 
soap 

balsa  blocks 

sandpaper 

screwdriver 
chisel 
nails 
file 

free  forms 

figures 

plaques 

papier-mache 
salt  and  cornstarch 
salt  and  flour 
asbestos  and  paste 
sawdust  and  paste 

hands 

simple  modelling 

tools 
paint 

puppet  heads 
relief  maps 
dioramas 
models 
masks 

wire 

scrap  and  found 

materials 
cloth  linoleum 
boxes  toothpicks 
foil  string 
seeds  pebbles 
construction  paper 

scissors 

simple  hand  tools 
adhesives 

collages 

mosaics 

mobiles 

stabiles 

figures 

models 
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Suggestions: 

•  Modelling,  sculpting,  and  constructing  should  be  offered  in  some  form 
throughout  the  grades. 

•  Simplicity  of  design  and  subordination  of  detail  should  be  the  aesthetic 
aim.  Keep  activities  simple  and  appropriate  to  the  abilities  of  the 
grade  level. 

Working  With  Natural  Materials: 

•  When  children  discover  and  utilize  natural  materials  through  art  experi- 
ences, they  become  sensitive  to  the  color,  form,  and  texture  of  their 
world.  They  explore  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  natural  materials 
—bark,  grains,  grasses,  husks,  leaves,  rocks,  sand,  shells,  soil,  vege- 
tables, seeds,  flowers,  wood,  pebbles,  and  plants. 

•  Sand  can  be  colored  with  powdered  tempera. 

Sand  can  be  glued  to  various  surfaces  for  textured  effects. 
Sand  can  be  mixed  with  plaster  and  poured  into  molds. 

•  Collage  designs  may  be  made  with  seeds  or  other  natural  materials. 

•  Make  arrangements  using  natural  materials. 

•  Activities  may  be  motivated  through  an  interest  in  stabiles,  mobiles,  dis- 
play, costumes,  toys,  masks,  magic  flowers,  magic  birds,  animals,  fig- 
ures, party  decorations,  and  story  illustrations. 


Fabric 


and  ^abnc  decovtt\'\r\Q 


Weaving,  stitchery  and  simple  fabric  decoration  should  be  introduced  early 
in  the  elementary  school  to  provide  the  child  with  an  opportunity  to 
experiment  with  new  media.  Working  with  string  or  yarn,  raffia  or  reed, 
or  attempting  tie-and-dye  or  twist-and-dye  at  the  primary  level,  stimulate 
the  imagination,  create  interest  in  texture  and  color,  and  develop  skill  in 
handling  materials.  However,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  pur- 
pose of  these  activities  is  exploration  rather  than  production. 


We  are  living  at  a  time  when 
science  is  being  called  upon 
to  save  our  skins  before  art 
can  save  our  souls  —  yet  1 
am  convinced  that  science 
alone,  unaided  by  the  arts, 
cannot  save  us,  either  as  a 
nation  or  as  a  civilization. 
— Dr.  Whitney  A.  Griswold 

Primary 

Reference  Materials 

Books: 

for  teachers 
Krevitsky,  Nik,  Stitchery:  Art 
&  Craft,  Reinhold  Publishing 
Co.,  1966. 

Hartung,  Rolf,  Creative  Tex- 
tile Design,  Thread  and 
Fabric,  Reinhold  Publishing 
Co.,  1964. 

for  children 
Rainey,  Sarita,  Weaving  With- 
out a  Loom,  Davis  Publica- 
tions, 1966. 
Filmstrips. 

□  We  Make  Designs  With 
Needle  and  Thread,  Art  in  Our 
Classroom  Series  (1-6),  E.B.F. 

□  Weaving  on  Cardboard, 
Sarita  Rainey. 

□  Weaving,  Intermediate  Art 
Series  (5-6),  Young  America. 

□  Wall  Hangings,  Exploring 
Art  Techniques  (K-6),  Bailey. 


THE  CHILD: 

K  The  curiosity  of  the  kin- 
dergarten or  pre-school 
child  leads  him  to  explore 
the  feel  of  coarse  to  fine, 
rough  to  smooth,  and 
plain  to  decorated  mater- 
ials. 

1-2  The  increased  skill  in  us- 
ing the  hands  as  tools 
challenges  the  grade  one 
or  two  child  to  create  fab- 
ric out  of  fiber,  or  to 
decorate  cloth  using  fiber, 
crayon,  felt  pen,  paint,  or 
chalk. 

3-4  The  grade  three  or  four 
child  is  becoming  aware  of 
good  design  by  balancing 
colors,  shapes  and  spaces; 
he  continues  to  develop 
awareness  of  different 
textures,  and  he  is  devel- 
oping a  certain  dexterity 
in  handling  materials. 

5-6  The  grade  five  or  six 
child,  having  increased 
concern  with  minute  de- 
tail, requires  the  broaden- 
ing effect  of  working  with 
coarse  fibre  and  such 
simplified  decoration  pro- 
cedures as  stencilling,  tie- 
and-dye,  or  applique'. 


TECHNIQUE: 
Fabric  Making: 

•  Knotting,  knitting,  braiding,  weaving 

cardboard  looms 
plywood  looms 
frame  looms 
weaving  cards 
harness  looms 

•  Reed  and  raffia 

Fabric  Decoration: 

•  Stitchery  and  embroidery 

•  Pulled  threads 

•  Applique 

•  Fabric  painting 

•  Tie-and-dye 

•  Twist-and-dye 

•  Batik 

Fabric  making  and  fabric  decorating  corre- 
late with  social  studies  units  at  the  elemen- 
tary level.  Weaving  is  a  very  old  form  of 
art,  known  to  primitive  man  who  wove  grass 
sleeping  mats.  Native  clothes,  baskets,  and 
mats  are  often  made  from  raffia  fiber. 

Early  societies  soon  developed  their  own 
style  of  fabric  decoration,  such  as  batik 
which  is  done  by  the  Javanese.  Museums  have 
exhibits  of  basketry,  and  bead  and  quill  em- 
broidery of  the  North  American  Indian. 
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Suggestions 


With 

On 

Using 

Making 

paper 

paper  punch 

scissors 

stapler 

yarn 

paper 

bookmarks 
Easter  baskets 
place  mats 

Iaking 

raffia 

raffia  needle 

scissors 

adhesive 

string 

shellac 

coasters 
dish  mats 
baskets 
purses 

Fabric  IV 

reed 

awl 
knife 

long  nose  pliers 
plywood  basket 
bases 

baskets 

mats 

trays 

string 

yarn 

cord 

simple  looms 
boxes 

scrap  materials 
natural 
materials 

wall  hangings 
place  mats 
scarves 
useful  bags 
belts 

Stitch- 
ery  and 
Applique' 

raffia 

yarn 

string 

textiles 
paper 
cardboard 
felt 

needles 
scissors 
scrap  material 

wall  hangings 
place  mats 
useful  bags 
paint  smocks 

decorated 

Dye,  Tie- 
and-Dye, 
Twist-and- 
Dye,  Batik 

string 

thread 

wax 

cotton  fabric 
(torn  sheets) 
head  squares 

dyes 

melted  wax 
iron 

head  squares 
place  mats 
wall  hangings 
curtains  for 
playhouse  or 
puppet  theatre 
useful  bags 

Resource  books  are  very  helpful  for  each  craft. 

•  Grasses  and  weeds  can  be  used  for  weaving. 

•  In  beginning  weaving  one  of  the  simplest  methods  is  to  commence 
with  paper.  The  warp  should  be  cardboard  and  the  weft  should  be 
paper. 

•  Onion  sacks,  with  their  open  mesh,  make  very  effective  wall  hangings 
or  dividers.  Weave  in  a  design,  using  scrap  wool,  string,  rags,  weeds, 
grasses,  and  ribbon. 

•  When  dyeing  cloth,  cover  the  work  area  with  newspaper,  and  insist 
that  children  wear  smocks  or  aprons. 

•  Where  there  are  many  classes  and  storage  is  a  problem,  one  set  of 
plastic  aprons  may  suffice. 


Understanding  Art 


It  is  difficult  to  define 
art  in  a  single  sentence. 
Its  aim  is  to  express  em- 
otions, experiences  and 
ideas  that  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  language. 

— Praeger 

Primary 

Reference  Materials 

Books: 

for  teachers 
Wilson,  An  Alphabet  of 
Visual   Experiences,  In- 
ternational Textbook  Co. 

Films: 

X  Discovering  Series, 
Film  Associates,  Calif. 

Filmstrips: 

□  Elements  of  Art  Ser- 
ies (5-6),  Curriculum. 

□  This  is  a  Line  Series, 

□  This  is  a  Shape  Series, 
Jam  Handy. 


DESIGN 

Full  enjoyment  of  a  work  of  art  comes  from 
knowing  something  about  the  language  of 
art  as  well  as  something  about  the  artist. 
However,  design,  composition,  and  apprecia- 
tion should  be  discussed  and  approached  in- 
directly, rather  than  being  taught  formally 
in  the  sense  that  arithmetic  facts  are  present- 
ed. Not  all  children  will  comprehend  at  first 
but  they  will  be  exposed  to  design  and  com- 
position principles.  Some  will  begin  to  use 
these  concepts,  some  will  accept  them  in 
their  speaking  vocabulary  and  some  in  their 
hearing  vocabulary.  Not  all  are  ready  or 
interested  in  the  same  thing  at  the  same 
time.  Each  child  should  be  encouraged  to 
take  from  this  exposure  what  he  needs.  It  is 
this  flexibility  in  art  that  should  be  encour- 
aged. 


ELEMENTS  OF  DESIGN 

Most  authorities  agree  that  the  elements  of 
design  may  be  listed  as 

line 
shape 

form  or  space 

color 

texture 

tone  or  value 

Artists  use  these  elements  of  design  and  the 
principles  of  composition  as  a  writer  uses 
words  and  sentences. 


T 


.  .  the  narrie  used  to  designate  a 
color.  Sometimes  these  names 
become  quite  fanciful,  such  as 
cerise  for  bright  red,  magenta  for 
red  violet,  or  chartreuse,  which  is 
really  just  yellow  green. 


ART  ELEMENTS— COLOR 


PRIMARY 
COLOR 

In  pigment,  there  are  three 
primary  colors . . . 


r 

1 

n 


'VP 


Large  areas  of  war 
color  are  relieved 
smaller  areas  of  c 
color,  and  vice  ve: 


PRINCIPLES  OF  DESIGN 
AND  COMPOSITION 

Composing  a  work  of  art  may 
also  be  likened  to  building  a 
house.  The  artist  must  have  a 
plan,  lay  a  sound  foundation, 
and  build  on  that.  Certain 
elements  may  be  arranged  or 
rearranged  by  adding  or  de- 
leting until  all  parts  fit  to- 
gether in  a  pleasing  composi- 
tion. 

Design  principles  include: 
balance 
dominance 
rhythm  (repetition) 
variety 
unity. 

Primary 

Reference  Materials 
Filmstrips: 

□  Looking  For  Composition 
Series  (K-6),  Bailey. 

□  Native  Art,  N.  F.  B.  and 
other. 

□  Artists  of  Canada 
Series,  N.  F.  B. 

□  Artists    Of    Many  Lands 
And  Many  Times,  (4-6), 
Eyegate. 
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Appreciation 


Children  should  be  aware  that  art  is 
a  means  of  expression  and  communi- 
cation. They  should  learn  to  appreci- 
ate paintings,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture as  a  reflection  of  the  ideas 
and  beliefs  of  a  society.  The  child 
must  be  helped  to  develop  perception 
and  discrimination  of  art  forms  at  his 
own  level  through  looking  and  seeing, 
through  understanding  and  develop- 
ing feelings  about  what  is  seen.  The 
child's  art  needs  may  be  listed  as: 

•  Experiences  in  examining  with 
hand  and  eye  many  different 
paintings,  drawings,  sculptures,  or 
crafts 

•  Opportunities  to  talk  about  what 
he  sees  and  what  others  see  in 
these  works 

•  Opportunities  to  hear  stories  about 
artists 

•  Opportunities  to  talk  about  the 
different  ways  artists  express 
themselves 

•  Opportunities  to  read  about  pic- 
tures and  artists 

•  Opportunities  to  correlate  cultural 
activities  with  social  studies 

•  Experiences  in  evaluating  and 
discussing  his  own  art  and  that 
of  his  classmates. 
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Motivation 


Children  should  not  need  to  be  coaxed  into  en- 
gaging in  art  activity.  If  what  they  are  asked  to 
do  is  of  genuine  concern  and  if  they  are  allowed 
some  share  in  its  implementation  and  evaluation, 
most  problems  of  motivating  disappear. 

Motivating  a  class  to  inquire,  to  practice,  to 
create,  and  solve  problems,  is  largely  synonymous 
with  sharing  one's  enthusiasm,  providing  facilities 
and  resources,  and  in  recognizing  achievement. 

If,  as  a  teacher,  you  are  unable  to  accomplish  this 
task  in  the  area  of  art  because  of  an  inadequate 
background  of  experience,  you  can  exercise  your 
resourcefulness  by  bringing  your  class  into  con- 
tact with  someone  who  can  assist  you  in  this 
important  area  of  human  development. 

•  Allow  children  to  study  natural  forms 

•  Invite  an  artist  to  visit  your  class 

•  Use  radio  and  television  instruction 

•  Ask  for  in-service  training 

•  Use  travelling  exhibits 

•  Develop  whatever  resources  will  strengthen 
your  program  in  art. 

Motivate  For  Creative  Content  Through: 

•  Discussion 

By  asking  questions  which  refer  to  the 
visual  aspects  of  subject  matter  such  as 
where?  how  big?  what  color?  when?  and 
with  whom  or  what?  and  by  discussing 
children's  own  art  work. 


•  Experience 


By  arranging  events,  real  (such  as  field 
excursions  and  visits  by  resource  people 
to  the  classroom)  or  vicarious  (such  as 
films  and  stories)  to  stimulate  interest  and 
to  broaden  knowledge  of  particular  themes. 


Motivate  For  Craftsmanship  Through: 

•  Ample  and  effective  tools  and  facilities 

•  Ample,  varied,  and  stimulating  materials 

•  Ample  time  for  practice,  experimentation  and 
evolving  of  ideas 

•  Emphasis  on  a  search  for  quality 

•  Encouragement  of  pride  in  workmanship. 


Motivate  For  Value  Formation  Through: 

•  Respect  for  and  enjoyment  of  the  children's 
expressive  art  work 

•  Consideration  of  a  variety  of  approaches  and 
solutions  to  artistic  problems 

•  Use  of  stimulating  art  brought  into  the  class- 
room. 

If  these  conditions  exist,  little  or  no  further 
extrinsic  motivation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is 
needed. 


Unit  planning 


Art,  like  all  curricular  subjects  in  recent  years, 
is  undergoing  a  close  scrutiny  of  its  structure. 
This  current  emphasis  is  reflected  in  efforts  to 
develop  sound  units  of  study. 
Unit  planning  develops  around  a  set  of  specific 
aims  and  involves  a  series  of  related  experiences. 
Units  provide  for  a  rich  learning  in  depth  and 
each  lesson  within  a  unit  contributes  to  a  fuller 
understanding  of  the  content,  skill,  or  values 
pursued. 

In  planning  a  unit,  both  the  general  aims  as  well 
as  the  specific  objectives  of  each  lesson  should 
be  stated  clearly  in  behavioral  terms  or  outcomes. 
Aims  can  be  conveniently  organized  under  three 
major  categories,  namely  the  cognitive,  the  affec- 
tive and  the  psychomotor  *  Within  each  category 
they  can  vary  from  low  to  high.  In  the  cognitive 
area,  for  example,  a  low  aim  deals  with  know- 
ledge of  facts  such  as  knowing  information  about 
art  and  artists,  whereas  a  high  aim  involves  under- 
standing of  principles  and  the  ability  to  make 
generalizations,  such  as  the  realization  that  a  work 
of  art  is  more  than  an  assembly  of  parts.  A  low 
affective  aim  is  receiving,  attending,  or  being 
aware  of  something,  such  as  noticing  the  media 
out  of  which  a  work  of  art  is  made.  A  high  aim  is 
the  active  valuing  of  a  phenomenon.  For  example, 
seeking  to  embody  significant  experiences  in  art 
forms  denotes  a  great  value  placed  on  art  expres- 
sion. A  low  psychomotor  aim  is  the  sheer  mani- 
pulation of  a  material  whereas  a  high  aim  is  han- 
dling tools  with  dexterity  and  efficiency  of  move- 
ment. In  setting  educational  aims,  one  attempts 
to  move  learners  from  the  position  of  their  present 
knowledge,  attitudes  and  skills  to  a  reasonably 
accomplished  level  of  development. 


♦See  Bloom,  Krathwohl,  et  al.,  Taxonomy  of  Edu- 
cational Objectives,  David  McKay  Company,  Inc., 
N.Y. 


Further  in  unit  planning,  it  is  necessary  to  organ- 
ize the  time,  space,  materials,  tools,  facilities, 
environment  and  resources  for  the  attainment  of 
the  aims.  Finally,  in  the  light  of  desired  outcomes, 
one  should  devise  tests,  both  pre-tests  and  post- 
tests,  in  order  to  assess  student  gains  or  perhaps 
more  accurately,  teaching  effectiveness. 
Units  in  art  learning  can  be  organized  under  any 
of  the  major  headings  of  materials,  techniques, 
design  or  subject  matter.  The  focus  of  the  unit 
becomes  the  object  of  depth  learning.  Whatever 
it  is,  a  material  such  as  tempera  paint,  a  tech- 
nique such  as  drawing,  or  a  theme  such  as  the 
human  figure,  the  unit  topic  receives  a  renewed 
but  varied  emphasis  in  each  of  the  lessons. 
Other  supporting  topics  of  minor  or  major  emp- 
phasis  recur  and  function  as  in  a  spiral  curricu- 
lum. For  example,  in  a  unit  on  drawing,  a  lesson 
may  feature  shading  for  depth  and  realism.  This 
particular  topic  may  be  approached  again,  in 
another  unit  on  painting  techniques. 
It  is  recommended  that  a  teacher  plan  units 
around  areas  in  art  which  are  most  attractive  to 
and  understood  by  the  teacher  himself.  Another 
recommended  practice  is  that  of  coordinating  the 
art  curricula  within  an  entire  school  so  that  unit 
topics  are  planned  with  a  minimum  of  repetition 
from  one  year  or  grade  level  to  another;  under- 
standing, of  course,  that  within  all  topics  and 
lessons  there  is  a  kind  of  repetition  which  is  nec- 
essary to  continuous  growth  in  art.  However, 
every  good  teacher  of  art  knows  that  though  cur- 
riculum design  appears  to  repeat  learning  experi- 
ences, a  genuine  work  of  art  or  a  new  understand- 
ing in  art  can  never  be  repeated.  The  spiral 
nature  of  supporting  themes  in  art  learning  will 
reinforce  the  major  topics  and  growth  in  an 
ever-deepening   development   of  understanding, 
commitment  and  skills.    Following  is  a  suggested 
organization  of  units  for  an  elementary  school. 
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Preschool  &  Grade  I 

Units  are  planned  with  an  emphasis  on  quantity 
of  production.  Explorations  and  child-centered 
experiences  are  stressed.  (Out  of  quantity  and 
familiarity  come  quality  and  creativeness.) 

•  Making  a  collection  of  personally  illustrated 
stories 

•  Building  albums  of  pictures  from  the  imagin- 
ation 

•  Maintaining  an  active  art  display  area  in  the 
classroom 

•  Keeping  a  sketch  book  of  ideas 

•  Illustrating  a  personal  diary 

Grade  II 

Units  are  planned  with  an  emphasis  on  themes, 
m  Home  and  Family 

•  Pets  and  Animals 

•  Holidays  or  Travel 

•  Games  and  Sports 

•  What  I  Want  To  Be 

Grade  III 

Units  are  planned  with  an    emphasis  on  art 

materials. 

•  Paper  •  Paint 

•  Crayons  •  Clay 

•  Wire  and  Wood        •  Fabrics  and  Fibres 

Grade  IV 

Units  are  planned  with  an  emphasis  on  art  tech- 
niques. 

•  Drawing  •  Painting 

•  Printmaking  •  Modelling 

•  Constructing  •  Stitching  and  Weaving 


Grade  V 

Units  are  planned  with  an  emphasis  on  design 
elements. 

•  Line 

•  Color  •  Shape 

•  Texture  •  Value 

Grade  VI 

Units  are  planned  with  an  emphasis  on  design 
principles. 

•  Balance  •  Rhythm 

•  Emphasis  •  Variety  Within  Unity 

•  Form  Follows  Function 

OUTLINE  FOR  A  TYPICAL  UNIT  IN  DRAWING 

FOR  GRADE  IV 
Initial  Sessions 

•  Discussion  of  drawing  as  marks  on  paper 

Seeing  what  marks  instruments  and  tools 
can  make 

Examining  the  different  kinds  of  character 
that  marks  have 

Exploring  in  a  work  session,  using  a  variety 
of  marking  implements,  usual  and  unusual, 
commercial  or  found,  and  a  variety  of  pa- 
pers and  other  surfaces  to  receive  the 
drawing. 

Next  Sessions 

•  The  delineation  of  form  or  the  representation 
of  subject  matter  (spelling  out  familiar  things) 


Depicting,  describing,  reproducing  or  sym- 
bolizing the  things  we  see  and  know,  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  them 

Characterizing  or  saying  something  about 
the  things  we  know,  to  put  them  into  a 
situation,  to  show  their  meaning 

Drawing  from  still  life  objects  and  from 
poses,  proceeding  with  some  emphasis  on 
contour  drawing,  gesture  drawing,  and 
blind  drawing,  and  culminating  in  com- 
positions with  developed  environments, 
textures  and  values. 


Final  Sessions 

•  The  presentation  of  qualities  and  feelings 

Finding  drawing  materials  suitable  for 
specific  subject  matter 

Finding  techniques  suitable  for  specific 
subject  matter 

Developing  the  habit  of  using  a  sketchbook 

Focusing  during  work  session  on  favorite 
subjects  developed  fully,  with  a  final  se- 
lection of  some  for  special  matting  and 
framing 

Examining  artist's  drawings  from  a  variety 
of  sources. 


EXAMPLE  OF  A  CURRICULUM  UNIT 

Expressing  Ideas  In  The  Medium  Of  Paper  — 
Grade  III 


•  General  Aims 


To  explore  the  properties  of  paper  to  dis- 
cover the  kinds  of  forms  which  can  be  made 
from  paper 

To  become  familiar  with  the  various  kinds 
of  common  papers  and  cardboards 

To  construct  stable,  substantial  two-  and 
three-dimensional  structures  from  paper 

To  tell  stories  and  express  feelings  through 
paper  depictions. 

•  Preparation 

A  dispenser  containing  varieties  of  papers 
and  boards 

Scissors 
Adhesives 

Paper  or  cardboard  boxes  collected  by 
pupils 

Samples  of  paper  labelled  for  reference 

Illustrated  techniques  displayed  for  stimu- 
lation 

Area  prepared  for  the  display  of  pupil 
creations,  consisting  of  an  arrangement  of 
large,  stacked  boxes  and  shelves. 


•  Pre-test 

Illustrate  a  song,  with  torn  or  cut  paper 
as  the  only  medium,  pasted  to  a  12"xl8" 
background. 


•  Lesson  One 

Manipulate  paper  by  tearing,  cutting,  fold- 
ing, weaving,  scoring,  curling,  fringing,  and 
constructing. 


Learn  to  identify  various  paper  stock  such 
as  construction,  poster,  cartridge,  manilla, 
newsprint,  pulp  board,  tag  board,  bristol 
board  and  corrugated  paper. 

•  Lesson  Two 

Construct  a  stabile  or  a  mobile  out  of  paper 
forms 

To  learn  methods  of  joining  paper,  through 
the  use  of  folds,  slits,  paper  weaving,  and 
suitable  adhesives  or  fasteners 

To  employ  repetition  of  shapes  and  decor- 
ative cuts  for  rhythm  and  unity 

To  balance  visual  weights  in  a  composition. 

•  Lesson  Three 

With  paper,  make  a  mask  or  puppet  in  or- 
der to  create  a  strong  expression  or  char- 
acterization. 

•  Lesson  Four 

Using  paper,  construct  a  panorama  or  a 
diorama  with  a  box  as  platform  or  stage, 
incorporating  a  story  with  action  and  a 
special  setting. 

•  Post-test 

Illustrate  a  story  with  torn  or  cut  paper 
as  the  only  medium,  pasted  to  a  12"xl8" 
background. 


Group  activities 


It  is  recognized  that  the  demands  of  social  studies, 
science,  and  language  may  from  time  to  time  in- 
volve children  in  art  activities  of  a  group  nature, 
in  the  form  of  murals  and  puppet  shows.  How- 
ever, because  so  much  of  the  power  of  art  rests 
with  the  uniquely  personal  nature  of  its  expres- 
sion, the  group  method  in  art  is  one  which  can 
be  difficult  to  employ  effectively.  In  dealing  with 
group  activities,  several  things  should  be  kept  in 
mind. 

First,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  size  of  a  group  which 
can  work  on  any  project  effectively.  While  the 
number  will  vary  from  activity  to  activity,  the 
optimum  number  is  usually  three  or  four. 

Second,  a  great  deal  of  planning  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  expression,  in  artistic  terms,  of  the 
finished  work.  Such  things  as  theme,  unity, 
dominant  and  repeated  motifs,  color  and  pattern 
selections,  should  receive  consideration. 

Third,  while  reference  will  undoubtedly  be  made 
to  specific  subject  matter  in  projects  related 


to  science  and  social  studies,  copying  of  other 
pictorial  material  should  be  actively  discouraged. 

Fourth,  the  scale  of  the  project  should  be  care- 
fully determined  so  that  children  are  not  engaged 
in  activities  which  simply  become  endurance 
contests. 

There  are  some  areas  in  which  group  activity  is 
desirable  and  necessary  in  an  art  program.  The 
first  of  these  is  concerned  with  class  routine.  It 
is  important  that  children  participate  in  preparing 
materials  and  in  cleaning  up  after  an  art  lesson; 
this  participation  should  begin  as  soon  as  they 
enter  school.  The  second  area  of  group  activity 
concerns  evaluation.  Regular  class  discussions  on 
the  development  of  objectives,  the  means  for 
achieving  them,  and  the  relative  success  in  achiev- 
ing them,  should  form  a  vital  part  of  any  art 
program. 

Finally,  division  of  a  class  into  small  groups  is 
an  effective  practice  in  the  presentation  of  com- 
plex or  highly  active  experiences  such  as  sculp- 
ture, weaving,  printmaking,  and  mural  painting. 
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Where  planning  or  manipulative  skills  of  a  com- 
plex order  are  involved,  it  is  often  desirable  to 
group  a  class  so  that  while  a  few  members  of  the 
class  are  concerned  with  printmaking,  for  instance, 
the  rest  of  the  class  pursues  different,  yet  parallel, 
activities. 


An  art  corner  in  each  classroom  affords  the  op- 
portunity for  individuals  or  small  groups  to  carry 
out  investigations  into  specific  problems  such  as 
the  qualities  of  a  particular  material.  A  specially 
qualified  guest  artist  could  be  invited  to  evaluate 
the  group  research  or  to  demonstrate  other  quali- 
ties of  the  material. 


Throughout  the  art  program  efforts  should  be 
made  to  design  activities  in  such  a  way  that  the 
child's  ability  to  express  his  own  reactions  to 
common  problems  is  enhanced.  At  the  same  time, 
the  talents  of  the  teacher  concerned  should  be 
used  to  the  greatest  advantage  both  in  the  class- 
room and  through  in-service  programs. 
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Evaluation 


Evaluation  of  any  learning  is  an  evaluation  of 
teaching  effectiveness  as  well  as  an  evaluation  of 
learning  gains.  Everything  in  school  should  be 
geared  toward  successful  growth  and  development 
of  the  learners.  The  final  test  of  the  effectiveness 
of  evaluation  lies  in  the  degree  to  which  it  results 
in  self-evaluation. 

To  this  end,  evaluation  should  be  based  upon  a 
clear  enunciation  of  the  objectives  of  the  art  pro- 
gram. In  the  early  grades,  it  is  often  valuable  to 
send  representative  samples  of  children's  work 
home  at  regular  intervals,  with  rather  explicit 
notes  attached  which  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
the  children's  growth  is  an  outcome  of  their  ability 
to  deal  with  the  objectives  of  the  school's  art 
program.  Wherever  possible,  such  communication 
with  the  home  should  be  accompanied  by  discus- 
sions with  parents,  to  supply  amplification  of  ob- 
jectives and  avert  misunderstandings. 

If  a  system  of  formal  reporting  is  required,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  supplant  the  use  of 
curt,  often  meaningless  letter  grades  with  a  format 
which  divides  pupil  growth  into  such  broad  areas 
as  the  following: 

•  Growth  in  rational  or  mental  ability 

•  Growth  in  manipulative  skills 

•  The  acquisition  of  values  and  attitudes. 

Further  categorization,  particularly  at  the  upper 
grade  levels,  might  well  reflect  pupil  growth  in 
the  following  manner: 

•  Attempts  to  give  own  interpretation  to  subject 
matter 

•  Is  interested  in  a  variety  of  materials  and 
techniques 

•  Is  developing  a  vocabulary  of  art 


•  Is  developing    awareness  of  color,  texture, 
shape  and  line 

•  Attempts  to  extend  and  increase  expression 
through  discussion  and  investigation 

•  Is  developing  dexterity  with  tools  and  materials. 

What  is  of  paramount  importance  is  the  realization 
that  growth  in  any  area,  art  included,  does  not 
always  lend  itself  to  tidy  record-keeping.  Growth 
follows  its  own  calendar,  and  its  progress  is  in 
large  measure  due  to  the  child's  confidence  in  his 
own  ability,  and  the  knowledge  that  this  confidence 
is  shared. 


Atypical  learners 


Atypical  learners  are  those  whose  rate  of  learning 
is  exceptionally  fast  or  slow.  Their  learning  needs 
require  special  attention,  conditions  and  treat- 
ment. In  one  sense,  all  children  are  atypical  in 
that  a  child  may  be  adept  in  one  area  of  art  but 
may  experience  great  difficulty  in  another.  Each 
art  activity  should  allow  for  such  individual  dif- 
ferences. In  the  area  of  weaving,  for  example,  some 
students  may  be  content  to  practice  fundamental 
procedures  while  others  will  wish  to  advance  to 
create  patterns  and  varied  products,  experiment- 
ing with  color  combinations  and  making  various 
types  of  simple  looms.  Similarly,  in  painting  some 
children  may  require  extra  time  to  explore  basic 
techniques  while  others  may  progress  to  more 
sophisticated  experimentation  and  expression. 

Such  variations  in  performance  will  exist  even 
within  groups  of  either  extremely  slow  or  fast 
learners. 


Since  there  are  atypical  learners  in  every  class, 


a  teacher  must  provide  variations  and  accommo- 
dations to  make  success  possible  for  each  child. 

Art  offers  numerous  opportunities  for  individual 
creative  enrichment,  through  meaningful  seatwork 
or  extra  time  spent  with  art  materials. 

Enrichment 

Suggestions  for  enrichment  activities  might  in- 
clude the  following: 

•  Drawing  or  painting  things  which  aptly  illu- 
strate pairs  of  contrasting  words  such  as 
"thin"  and  "thick",  "rough"  and  "smooth", 
"cheerful"  and  "gloomy". 

•  The  completion  of  pictures  from  such  visual 
cues  as  dots,  lines,  shapes,  or  blots. 

•  Exploration  of  the  range  of  expression  possible 
with  variations  of  one  color  or  single  design 
concepts  such  as  line,  texture,  light  and  dark. 


•  Motivation  for  drawing  or  painting  based  upon 
unusual  points  of  view  or  situation:  "You  are 
an  ant".  "You  are  in  a  tree". 

•  Composition  of  pictures  or  sculpture  that  suits 
the  demands  of  irregularly-shaped  paper  or 
forms. 

•  Compilation  of  an  illustrated  glossary  of  words 
or  terms. 

•  Creation  of  illustrated  alphabet  blocks,  or 
interchangeable  block  animals  or  people. 

•  Use  of  craft  and  painting  centers  located  in  a 
corner  of  the  room  where  pupils  are  encour- 
aged to  spend  time  working  with  found 
materials  or  developing  their  own  painting 
tools  with  which  to  conduct  experiments. 

•  In  upper  grades,  studies  in  depth  could  be 
conducted  by  individual  pupils  into  the  life  or 
works  of  a  particular  artist  or  group  of  artists. 
Such  study  could  well  include  original  com- 
positions based  upon  the  style  of  a  period  or 
artist. 
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Timetabling 


The  Art  Period 

The  art  program  should  be  scheduled  for  at  least 
one  hour  a  week,  apart  from  its  place  as  an  ad- 
junct to  other  subjects.  This  time  is  required  to 
teach  techniques,  to  carry  out  the  projects,  to 
evaluate  the  results,  and  to  study  and  compare 
the  art  of  other  peoples,  places  and  periods.  Ap- 
preciation of  art  cannot  be  confined  to  a  specific 
time,  but  is  absorbed  through  continuous  contact 
with  things  of  beauty. 

Although  art  can  be  taught  any  time  of  the  day 
or  week,  its  creative  demands  require  maximum 
alertness.  The  length  of  the  period  is  governed 
by  the  age  level,  but  there  should  always  be  time 
for  evaluation  so  that  each  child  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  check  his  progress. 
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Correlation  With  Other  Subjects 


Art  should  be  the  partner  and  not  the  servant  of 
other  subjects.  Whenever  art  is  a  complement  to 
a  particular  study,  the  artistic  value  has  to  be 
carefully  considered.  Copywork  from  a  text  and 
duplicated  seatwork  are  not  art,  whereas  personal 
interpretation  and  expression  can  be  a  meaningful 
learning  experience  that  justifies  the  time  spent. 
The  timetabling  of  the  art  program  can  be  flex- 
ible, depending  on  the  amount  of  correlation  that 
the  teacher  in  charge  desires,  as  long  as  the  basic 
art  concepts  are  fully  incorporated. 


Hand  puppets  to  dramatize  a  story 


Team  Teaching 


A  good  art  program  should  incorporate  elements 
of  acceptable  contemporary  educational  philosophy. 
Team  teaching  is  concerned  with  individual 
growth  of  students  as  well  as  the  utilization  of  the 
talents  of  several  teachers.  Whether  or  not  there 
is  an  art  specialist  in  the  school,  the  team  method 
can  be  advantageous  in  sharing  preparation,  in 
pooling  ideas,  and  in  carrying  out  small  group 
research  to  greater  depth  than  is  possible  under 
the  guidance  of  one  teacher.  Timetabling  will 
naturally  be  more  complicated,  but  the  overall 
time  saved  through  large  group  activities  such  as 
demonstrations,  films,  and  preparation  of  mater- 
ials, more  than  compensates  for  any  adjustments 
that  are  necessary. 
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facility 


The  Special  Art  Room 

In  new  school  construction  there  may  be  a  room 
specially  designed  for  art  instruction  for  many 
classes.  It  is  important  that  materials  and  equip- 
ment, as  well  as  the  furnishings  and  general 
qualities  of  the  room,  be  most  conducive  to  the 
creative  activities  and  the  aesthetic  education  of 
all  age  levels.  Adjustable  stools  with  footrests  for 
the  smaller  students  provide  comfortable  seating 
accommodation,  while  small,  straight-edged  tables 
that  can  be  handily  grouped  are  more  practical 
than  large,  cumbersome  ones.  Partial  reduction 
of  window  spaces  extends  the  display  area  and 
simplifies  the  darkening  of  the  room  for  showing 
films  and  slides.  Peninsula  or  island  sinks  with 
drainboards  and  adjacent  shelves  for  water  jars 
and  other  equipment  provide  the  most  efficient 
clean-up  facilities.  Sand  traps  to  prevent  clogging 
with  clay  or  plaster  are  most  essential.  Plastic 
laminate  on  all  work  areas,  to  make  them  imper- 
vious to  the  common  media  used,  is  desirable. 


Storage 


Storage  may  be  centralized  for  a  school  system, 
provided  in  a  common  room  within  the  school, 
or  preferably,  in  accommodation  adjacent  to  each 
classroom.  In  any  case,  the  storage  space  should 
be  planned  to  accommodate  all  the  materials  and 
equipment  anticipated  in  order  to  avoid  waste 
space  and  loss  of  time.  Adjustable  shelving  in  all 
cupboards  provides  for  variations  that  occur  as 
supplies  diminish  or  are  replenished.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  special  projects  utilizing  plas- 
ter, clay,  or  dyes  that  require  drying  time.  Even 
in  a  special  art  room,  it  is  advisable  to  build  only 
free  standing  units  so  that  they  can  be  rearranged 
or  replaced  to  suit  any  program  changes  that  may 
be  desired.  In  the  special  art  room,  adequate  and 
readily  accessible  storage  space  for  the  work  of 
all  participating  classes  should  be  provided.  If  art 
is  taught  in  the  regular  classroom,  the  storage 
problem  can  be  alleviated  by  mounting  the  special 
facilities  on  carts  that  can  be  brought  in  as  requir- 


A  fold-up  frame  with  strong  string  fastened  at 
inch  intervals  for  clipping  on  wet  prints,  batik  or 
finger  paintings  can  be  easily  stored  away. 


ed,  while  an  art  corner  or  space  adjacent  to  the 
room  may  provide  basic  storage  requirements.  A 
special  central  storage  area  should  include  facili- 
ties for  preparation  of  materials  by  the  teachers 
concerned. 

Improvisations  For  The  Classroom 

Classrooms  that  lack  necessary  facilities  such  as 
work  areas,  storage,  and  water  supply  can  be  made 
reasonably  satisfactory  with  some  simple  improvi- 
sations. Framed  softboard,  covered  on  one  side 
with  oilcloth  or  heavy  plastic  and  placed  over  the 
desks,  makes  large  worktables,  and  if  hung  in 
reverse,  possibly  over  excess  window  space,  they 
become  display  boards.  Carts  can  be  equipped  with 
shelving  and  tote  trays  to  transport  materials 
and  equipment  as  required  for  particular  projects 
in  a  classroom.  Even  portable  sinks  can  be  im- 
provised with  bleach  bottles  for  water  and  a  large 
container  with  a  bottom  drain  tap  for  waste. 


Shelving  enclosed  with  a  plastic  sheet  is  a  simple 
damp  cupboard.  Canvas-  or  oilcloth-covered  boards 
save  desk  tops  in  regular  classroom.  Tools  in  top 
compartments. 


Blackout  curtain  above  table-top  display  board 
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Storage  space  for  general  supplies  can  usually  be 
found  by  stacking  shelves  in  any  available  area. 
Plastic  containers  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  are 
invaluable  for  storing  the  multitude  of  odds  and 
ends  that  accumulate  in  every  art  room. 

Reference  Material 
Pamphlet: 

Planning  Facilities  for  Art  Instruction, 
N.  A.  E.  A. 

Department  of  the  National  Education  Association 
1201  Sixteenth  Street  N.  W. 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Shoe  bag  for 


Clear,  plastic  covered 
dishes  for  nails,  pins, 
clips 


Wspfay  and  Environment 


Children's  artistic  growth  develops  through  ex- 
posure to  a  variety  of  works  of  art.  It  is  important 
that  each  child  have  his  work  displayed  as  often 
and  as  attractively  as  possible.  Within  the  class- 
room this  calls  for  devices  to  facilitate  frequent 
changes  which  the  pupils  should  be  encouraged 
to  make  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  Foyer 
and  hallway  displays  can  be  of  longer  duration 
but  should  not  outlast  the  interest  of  the  general 
student  body.  Since  work  from  all  grades  should 
be  seen  by  all  grades,  joint  planning  by  staff  is 
necessary.  It  is  advisable  to  accompany  each  dis- 
play with  a  suitable  explanation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  viewers. 


Since  each  school  plan  is  unique,  there  are  no 
universal  plans  that  can  be  adopted,  but  porta- 
bility for  ease  of  exchange  is  a  most  important 


factor  to  consider.  These  are  some  display  ideas 
that  can  be  adapted  to  most  situations: 

•  Framed  cork  or  soft  wallboard  sheets  (4'x8') 
with  uniformly  spaced  eyes  to  correspond  to 
wall  hooks  placed  in  every  suitable  place 
throughout  the  school.  Pictures  can  be  arrang- 
ed in  the  classroom,  and  then  the  board  hung 
where  desired. 

•  In  irregular  sized  spaces,  such  as  above  or 
below  the  chalkboard  or  between  windows, 
wires  may  be  strung  taut  between  hooks  to 
hang  pictures  with  clips  or  clothespins.  Brick 
or  other  masonry  walls  need  wooden  plugs 
inserted  to  hold  the  hooks. 

•  Narrow,  metal-edged  cork  strip  can  be  installed 
in  hallways  or  classrooms  at  any  height  de- 
sired. 

•  Ceiling  hooks  at  strategic  places  are  invaluable 
for  hanging  mobiles.  Lengths  of  stiff  wire 
make  them  accessible  if  ceilings  are  high. 


•  Hinged  screens  can  double  as  dividers  to  set 
off  a  corner  of  the  room  for  small  group  work 
and  as  display  boards  anywhere  in  the  school. 
Burlap  glued  over  soft  wallboard  makes  them 
more  durable  for  pinning  light  pictures,  while 
perforated  hardboard  is  preferable  for  hang- 
ing framed  oils  and  watercolors.  Economical, 
lightweight  folding  screens  of  corrugated  card- 
board are  excellent  for  portable  displays.  They 
may  be  stored  or  transported  in  boxes  made  to 
fit  the  folded  size. 

•  Floor  or  table  easels  are  useful  where  space 
is  limited  for  both  display  and  extra  working 
area.  Adjacent  sides  of  heavy  cardboard  boxes 
make  versatile,  simple  easels. 


•  Cement  blocks  or  bricks,  or  wooden  blocks 
and  wide  boards  can  be  built  up  into  a  variety 
of  shelving  for  displaying  stabiles  or  sculpture 
and  are  readily  stored  when  not  in  use.  A 
large,  low  cart  for  the  base  aids  portability. 

•  A  collection  of  small  boxes  may  be  used  for 
pedestals  for  three-dimensional  display. 

•  Shallow,  well-lighted,  glass-fronted  cases  reces- 
sed into  the  hallway  or  foyer  walls  should  be 
considered  in  new  school  construction  for  dis- 
playing fragile  or  valuable  work.  Adjustable 
glass  shelving  adds  versatility.  Use  cork  or 
soft  board  as  lining  for  all  inner  surfaces. 

•  If  space  permits,  a  section  of  the  school  library 
makes  an  ideal  "Art  Gallery".  This  can  be 
used  for  showing  work  from  other  schools, 
adult  art,  or  projects  that  merit  special  recog- 
nition. 


Work  from  previous  classes  may  be  shown  if  a 
permanent  collection  is  maintained. 

With  careful  planning,  display  can  be  the  most 
effective  means  of  teaching  the  principles  of  de- 
sign, since  unity,  harmony,  balance,  and  so  on, 
are  more  discernible  on  a  large  scale.  In  addition, 
the  scope  and  sequence  of  the  total  art  program 
can  be  demonstrated  to  teachers,  pupils,  and  par- 
ents, if  all  grade  levels  participate. 

In  new  school  construction,  children  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  planning  of  designs  incorporated  in 
the  decoration  of  schools  as,  for  example,  in 
mosaics  or  courtyard  sculpture. 

Aesthetic  education  is  not  limited  to  art  lessons. 
In  fact,  taste  in  the  visual  domain  is  largely  af- 
fected by  the  total  environment  to  which  children 
are  exposed. 


Standards  of  design  in  room  interiors,  school 
architecture,  and  school  grounds  are  an  integral 
part  of  art  education.  Hence,  excellent  design  has 
a  permanent  influence  on  artistic  taste. 
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Materials 

and 

Resources 


Art  materials  and  equipment 


Suggested  List  Of  Basic  Art  Materials  And  Equipment 

(Suggested  quantities  are  to  establish  a  class  of  thirty  for  one  year,  assuming  that  approximately  ninety  minutes  of  art 
instruction  is  given  per  week.) 


ITEM 

DESCRIPTION 

QUANTITIES 

Asbestos 

Powder — for  modelling 

1  R  Ihc 
13  IDS. 

Brayer 

o  — Tor  prinxmaKing 

1 
i 

Brushes 

Large — No.  9  and  No.  12,  round  and  flat,  soft  bristle 
watercoior — nair,  ino.  y  ana  ino.  i£,  rouna 

30 

Chalk 

Assorted  colors — soft,  paper  use  only 
White 

1     a     c  c  hnv 
1    giUbb  UUA 

1  gross  box 

Charcoal 

Stick — box  of  50 

1  uox 

Clay 

Ceramic — dry  or  premixed 
Moaeiiing — on  oase  (plasticine;,  grey 

25  lbs. 

0\J    IUo.    \\j\\\\\a\y  gldUCo^ 

Crayons 

Wax — large,  nontoxic,  ehght  colors 

fc\C\    narLacroc    ^r\rimar\/  crraHoc^ 
\j\J    pdtAdgco    ^fJMlllaiy  gfaUcoy 

Drawing  Boards 

18"x24"  or  larger — stiff  corrugated 
cardboard  or  beaverboard 

30 

Erasers 

Pencil 

30 

Fabric 

Burlap — assorted  colors 
Muslin — unbleached 

A.  \/H  q 

4  yds. 

Found  Material 

Tin  cans,  sponges,  blocks  of  wood,  hardware 
items,  corks,  old  toys 

Variable 

Glue 

White  synthetic — 8  oz.  squeeze  bottle 

2 

Ink 

Drawing — black — small  bottles  for  individual 
use,  large  bottles  for  class  use 

15;  1  qt.  for  refills  (upper  elementary) 

Masking  Tape 

l"i  W\  or  3/4"  roll 

1  roll 

Mucilage 

Bottle — approximately  4-5  oz. 

30 

Needles 

Assorted  sizes 

Variable 

ITEM 

DESCRIPTION 

QUANTITIES 

Paint 

lempera — powaerea  or  premixed,  black,  white,  brown,  red,  blue, 

vellow.  orange   erepn  vinlpt 

15  lbs. 

or 

Tempera — block,  6  or  8,  color  tray 

30 

Watercolor — boxes    detachable  lids    R  m\nr^ 

30  (upper  elementary) 

Refills — assorted  colors 

Variable 

Paper 

Manilla — cream,  12"xl8";  18"x24",  pkt.  of  100 

20 

Construction — colored  assorted 

Poster  paper— 9"xl2";  12"xl8",  pkt.  of  100 

12 

newsprint — 12  xl8  ,  pkt.  of  500 

1 

uaK  tag  Doara,  box  board,  tag  manilla, 

cardboard  for  mounting,  constructing,  printmaking 

assorted  sizes 

5  sheets 

Wrapping  paper — heavy  kraft  for  murals 

i/4  roll 

Paper  Cutter 

24"  recommended 

1 

Paste 

Wallpaper 

4  lbs. 

Pencils 

4B  or  softer 

60 

Pone 
1  CI  lb 

Assorted — for  drawing 

Variable 

Ppn  Hnlrlpr*; 

otuaent 

15 

Pins 

btraight 

Variable 

plpctpr'  nf  Paric 
r  laoici    ui    rat  lo 

ury 

15  lbs. 

Scissors 

Blunt  or  sharp — 5"  (at  least  10%  left  hand) 

30  pair 

For  covering  working  surfaces 

Approx.  8-10  yds. 

1 

Tacks 

I  humb 

Variable 

Thread 

Embroidery 

Variable 

Vermiculite 

For  modelling  and  sculpting 

3-4  lbs. 

Wire 

Stove  pipe — 60'  roll 

1  roll 

Other — various  gauges — 12,  14,  18 — 100'  roll 

1  roll  of  each 

Yarn 

Assorted  colors,  weights  and  textures 

Variable 
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Drawing 

Borten,  Helen 

Do  You  See  What  /  See? 

Abelard-Schumann,  Toronto 

'59 

$  3.65 

K-4 

Introduction  to  lines,  shapes, 
patterns  and  design. 

Boylston,  E.  R. 

Creat/Ve  Expression  With 
Crayons 

Davis  Pub.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

4.20 

K-6 

Many  uses,  illustrated 
effectively. 

ureenDerg,  reari 

Children's  Experience  in  Art: 
Drawing  and  Painting 

Remhold  Pub.  Corp.,  N.Y. 

'66 

8.25 

1-6 

To  aid  in  setting  up  a  dynamic 
elementarv  nropram 

Rottger  &  Klante 

Creative  Drawing:  Paint  and 
Line 

Reinhold  Pub.  Corp.,  N.Y. 

'65 

6.00 

4-6 

Exploratory  approach; 
stimulating;  well  illustrated. 

Painting 

Borten,  Helen 

A  Picture  Has  A  Special  Look 

Abelard-Schumann,  Toronto 

'61 

3.70 

K-4 

Basic  media  and  techniques. 

Petterson  &  Gerring 

Exploring  With  Paint 

Reinhold  Pub.  Corp.,  N.Y. 

'64 

6.50 

4-6 

Exploring  ideas  in  painting. 

Spilka,  Arnold 

Paint  All  Kinds  of  Pictures 

Henry  Z.  Walck,  Inc.,  N.Y. 

'63 

5.20 

K-4 

Personal  expression  stressed; 
moods;  brief  text. 

Tritten,  Gottfried 

Art  Techniques  for  Children 

Reinhold  Pub.  Corp.,  N.Y. 

'64 

10.25 

K-6 

An  excellent  reference  for 
painting  and  other  techniques. 
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Printmaking 
• 

Andrews,  M.  F. 

Creative  Printmaking 

Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  NJ. 

'64 

$6.25 

K-6 

A  basic  text;  wide  variety  of 
printmaking  activities. 

Printing 

Hawkinson,  John 

Collect,  Print  and  Paint 
from  Nature 

Whitman  Publishing — Golden 
Press  of  Canada, 
Weston,  Ontario 

'63 

3.75 

3-6 

Written  at  child's  level; 
develops  appreciation  of  art 
from  natural  form. 

Pattemore,  Arnel  W. 

Printmaking  Activities  for  the 
Classroom 

Davis  Publications,  Mass. 

'66 

8.40 

K-6 

Wide  range  of  printmaking  tech 
niques  and  tips,  suitably 
illustrated. 

Sculpture 
• 

Hopper,  G.  H. 

Puppet  Making  Through  the 
Grades 

Davis  Publications,  Mass. 

'66 

5.60 

K-6 

3-6 

Simple  directions  for  a  variety 
of  puppet-making  techniques. 

Modelling 
t 

Hunt  &  Carlson 

Masks  and  Mask  Makers 

Abingdon  Press,  Nashville, 

M  V 

IN.  Y. 

'61 

3.25 

K-6 

3-6 

Historical  background;  clear 
illustrations;  instructions. 

Construction 
• 

Johnson,  Pauline 

Creating  with  Paper 

University  of  Washington 
Press,  Seattle 

'58 

7.95 

K-6 

Easily  followed  instructions  for 
a  great  variety  of  constructions. 

Ceramics 

Reed  &  Orze 

Art  from  Scrap 

Davis  Pub., Worcester,  Mass. 

'60 

4.00 

K-6 

4-6 

Stimulating;  imaginative  use 
of  found  objects. 

• 

Rottger,  Ernest 

Creative  Clay  Design 

Reinhold  Pub.  Corp.,  N.Y. 

'63 

5.95 

K-6 

3-6 

Exploratory  approach;  well 

i  1 1 1 1  cf  r^tprl 

Paper 

Rottger,  Ernest 

Creative  Paper  Design 

Reinhold  Pub.  Corp.,  N.Y. 

'61 

6.00 

3-6 

Exploratory  approach;  well 
illustrated. 
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Fabric 
Decoration 

Kafka,  F.  J. 

The  Hand  Decoration  of  Fabrics 

McKnight  &  McKnight 

'61 

$6.50 

3-6 

Well  illustrated  reference. 

Krevitsky,  Nik 

Stitchery:  Art  and  Craft 

Reinhold  Pub.  Corp.,  N.Y. 

'66 

7.50 

5-6 

Very  good  reference  for 
techniques:  tie-and-dye,  etc. 

Rainey,  Sarita 

Weaving  Without  a  Loom 

Davis  Pub.  Inc.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

'66 

9.00 

K-6 

3-6 

A  helpful,  well  illustrated  book; 
experimental  approach. 

General 

Gaitskell,  C.  D. 

Children  and  Their  Pictures 

Ryerson  Press,  Toronto 
(Harcourt) 

'58 

11.50 

K-6 

A  good  general  reference  for 
theory  and  practice. 

Kainz,  L.  &  0.  Riley 

Understanding  Art,  People, 
Things  and  Ideas 

Abrams 

'66 

7.50 

Art  appreciation. 

Lark-Horovitz  et  al. 

Understanding  Children's  Art 
for  Better  Teaching 

Charles  Merrill  Books,  Inc., 
Columbus,  Ohio 

'67 

9.80 

K-6 

Excellent  reference;  philosophy 
and  research  on  art  at  the 
elementary  level. 

t 

MacAgy,  Douglas  & 
Elizabeth 

Going  for  a  Walk  with  a  Line 

Doubleday 

'59 

4.00 

4-6 

Appreciation 
and  History 

Hubbard,  R.  N. 

The  Development  of  Canadian 
Art 

National  Gallery  of  Canada 

'64 

8.00 

5-6 

Canadian  Art  from  the 
Seventeenth  Century  to  present. 

Janson  &  Janson 

The  Story  of  Painting 

Harry  N.  Abrams,  Inc.,  N.Y. 

'66 

3.95 

(Paperback)  A  guide  to  picture 
enjoyment;  good  illustrations. 

Kilbourn,  E.  (Ed.) 

Great  Canadian  Painting 

(Weekend  Magazine  Series) 
McLelland  &  Stewart  Ltd. 

'67 

5.00 

5-6 

5-6 

Quality  illustrations  of  Canadian 
Art;  picture  enjoyment; 
outstanding  reproductions. 
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• 

Curriculum 

and 
Instruction 

Jefferson,  Blanche 

Teaching  Art  to  Children 

Allyn  &  Bacon,  Inc. 

'63 

$10.60 

K-6 

Teacher  Manual  &  Student 
Workbook  for  each  grade  as  a 
source  of  ideas-  not  for  rlirprt 
use  by  pupils. 

• 

Wachowiak  & 
Ramsay 

Emphasis:  Art 

International  Textbooks, 
Scranton,  Penn. 

'65 

8.35 

Excellent  reference  for 
curriculum;  well  illustrated. 

Themes 
• 

Meyers,  Hans 

150  Themes  in  Art 

Reinhold  Pub.  Corp.,  N.Y. 

'65 

8.25 

K-6 

Themes  from  many  sources  for 
for  each  grade  level. 

Encyclopedi 
Reference 

• 

Design 

z  La  Mancusa 
Anderson,  D.  M. 

Sourcebook  for  Art  Teachers 
Elements  of  Design 

Textbook  Pub.  Co. 

Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston 

'65 
'61 

7.95 
6.50 

K-6 
5-6 

Excellent  reference  for  general 
information. 

Line,  form,  texture  and  other 
elements  explained  and 
illustrated.  (Paper  cover) 

Kowland,  Kurt 

Learning  to  See  (Series) 

Ginn  &  Company  Ltd. 

'68 

2.50 

K-6 

3-6 

Series  of  five  books  with  work- 
books and  teacher's  guides; 
designed  to  stimulate  visual 
knowledge;  beautifully 
illustrated. 

• 

Wilson 

An  Alphabet  of  Visual 
Experience 

International  Textbook  Co. 

8.50 

3-6 

5-6 

A  handbook  of  basic  design 
elements. 

Facilities 

N.A.E.A. 

Planning  Facilities  for  Art 
Instruction  (Revised  Edition) 

National  Art  Education  Assoc. 
N.E.A. 

'60 

1.50 

An  inexpensive  reference  for 
art  room  layout  for  art 
teachers  and  administrators. 
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Drawing 

Weiss,  Harvey 

Pencil,  Pen  and  Brush 

W.  R.  Scott,  N.Y. 

'61 

5-6 

Suitable  teacher  reference. 

Painting 

Betts,  Victoria 

Exploring  Finger  Paint 

Davis  Publications 

'63 

$6.50 

K-6 

Adequate  treatment  for  this 
activity. 

Davidson,  Morris 

Painting  With  Purpose 

Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  N.J. 

'64 

7.00 

5-6 

A  fair  variety  of  techniques 
and  materials. 

Dibble,  George 

Watercolor  -  Materials, 
Techniques 

Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston, 
Toronto 

'66 

5.95 

5-6 

(Paperback)  Basic  to  advanced 
aspects  of  watercolor. 

Laliberte  et  a/. 

Painting  With  Crayons 

Reinhold  Pub.  Corp.,  N.Y. 

'67 

6.95 

Excellent  book;  well  illustrated; 
wax  and  oil  crayons. 

Printmaking 
w 

Erickson  &  Sproule 

Print  Making  Without  a  Press 

Reinhold 

'66 

6.95 

3-6 

Good  general  reference; 
block  printing  and  multiple 
block  techniques. 

Printing 

Kafka,  F.  J. 

Linoleum  Block  Printing 

(McKnight)  Taplinger 

'58 

2.00 

Sculpture 
• 

Amon  &  Rawson 

Handcraft  Simplified 

McKnight  &  McKnight 

'61 

4.80 

5-6 

(Paperback)  Good  general 
techniques  for  a  number  of 
crafts. 

Barford,  George 

Clay  in  the  Classroom 

Davis  Publications,  Mass. 

'63 

6.95 

5-6 

Emphasis  on  use  of  the 
potter's  wheel. 

Modelling 

Seidelman  & 
Mintoyne 

Creating  with  Clay 

Collier-Macmillan  of  Canada 
Ltd.,  Toronto 

'67 

3.95 

3-6 

Simple  treatment  of  the  slab 
approach  to  clay. 
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• 

Bodor,  John 

Creating  and  Presenting  Hanc 
Puppets 

Reinhold  Pub.  Corp.,  N.Y. 

'67 

$  9.00 

K-6 

A  simple  but  thorough  approach 
to  puppetry. 

Construction 

Garner,  Angelica 

Mosaics 

Oxford  University  Press, 
Toronto 

'67 

2.50 

5-6 

(Paperback)   An  authoritative 
reference  to  aid  teachers. 

Seidelman  & 
Mintoyne 

Creating  Mosaics 

Collier-Macmillan  of  Canada 
Ltd.,  Toronto 

'67 

3.95 

K-6 

3-6 

Simple  to  more  advanced  work 
with  mosaics;  easily 
understood. 

• 

Hartung,  Rolf 

Creative  Textile  Design: 
Thread  and  Fabric 

Reinhold 

'64 

5.95 

5-6 

Primarily  concerned  with 
braiding,  plating,  and  knotting. 

Ceramics 

Hoover,  F.  L. 

Young  Sculptors 

Davis  Publications,  Mass. 

'67 

5.95 

5-6 

5-6 

Portfolio  of  high  school 
student  sculptures  with  notes. 

• 

Hughes,  Toni 

How  to  Make  Shapes  in  Space 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  N.Y. 

'55 

5.95 

Well  illustrated  uses  of 
paper  and  scrap  material. 

Paper 

ivieiiacn  &  t.  i .  noor 

Collage  and  Found  Art 

Reinhold  Pub.  Corp.,  N.Y. 

'64 

.95 

Short  on  text,  but  excellent 
illustrations. 

Randall  &  Haines 

Design  in  Three  Dimensions 

Davis  Publications,  Mass. 

'65 

6.25 

5-6 

Relates  design  to  the 
environment. 

Stevens,  Harold 

Ways  with  Art:  50  Techniques  1 
for  Teaching  Children 

Reinhold  Pub.  Corp.,  N.Y. 

'63 

8.95 

3-6 

Fifty  techniques — sculpture, 
paper,  printing,  painting; 
well  illustrated. 
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Fabric 

Beitler,  Ethel  J. 

Create  With  Yarn 

International  Textbook  Co., 
Scranton,  Penn. 

'64 

$8.50 

4-6 

Combines  techniques  with 
design  in  stitchery  and  hooking. 

Karasz,  Mariska 

Adventure  in  Stitches 

Funk  &  Wagnalls,  N.Y. 

'59 

7.50 

3-6 

Source  book  for  classroom 
use;  visual  stimulation. 

Krevitsky,  Nik 

Batik  Art  and  Craft 

Reinhold  Pub.  Corp.,  N.Y. 

'64 

Dyeing  and  direct  printing 
on  fabric. 

Laliberte  et  al. 

Banners  and  Hangings 

Reinhold  Pub.  Corp.,  N.Y. 

'66 

7.50 

K-6 

Well  illustrated  uses  of  many 
materials  and  ornaments. 

Miller  &  Lubell 

Stitchery  Book:  Embroidery 
for  Beginners 

Doubleday 

'65 

4.95 

3-6 

3-6 

Using  stitchery  applique; 
stenciling,  dyeing. 

Van  Dommelen,  D. 

Decorative  Wall  Hangings: 
Art  With  Fabric 

Funk  &  Wagnalls,  N.Y. 

'62 

8.50 

3-6 

Beautifully  illustrated; 
simple  techniques. 

Other 
References 

Anderson,  Warren  H. 

Art  Learning  Situations  for 
Elementary  Education 

Wadsworth  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

'65 

4.00 

Practical  presentation  of  a 
model  elementary  art  program; 
aesthetics  as  well  as 
manipulative  talents. 

Belves  &  Mathey 

Enjoying  the  World  of  Art 

George  J.  McLeod  Ltd., 
Toronto 

'65 

6.80 

K-6 

4-6 

Introduces  the  child  to  the 
world  of  art  in  an  interesting 
manner — an  award  winning 
book. 
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Cole,  Natalie 

Children's  Art  from  Deep  Down 
Inside 

The  John  Day  Co.,  Inc. 

'66 

$  5.95 

K-3 

Motivational.  An  engaging 
approach  to  design,  painting, 
modelling,  and  a  special 
emphasis  on  printmaking. 

Collier,  Graham 

Form,  Space  and  Vision 

Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  NJ. 

'63 

12.30 

Advanced  reference,  stressing 
creative,  experimental 
approach. 

Conrad,  George 

The  Process  of  Art  Education 
in  the  Elementary  School 

Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  NJ. 

'64 

8.95 

Knowledgeable  synthesis  of 
art  tfuuLdiion,  xecnnicjues. 

Downer,  Marion 

The  Story  of  Design 

Lothrop,  Lee,  Shepard 

'63 

4.95 

Well  illustrated  source  book 
for  design. 

Erdt,  Margaret  E. 

Teaching  Art  in  the  Elementary 
School  (Revised  Edition) 

Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston  Co. 

'62 

8.50 

K-6 

Relates  art  to  other  curriculum 
areas. 

Harrison,  Elizabeth 

Self-Expression  Through  Art 
(Revised  Edition) 

W.  J.  Gage,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

'60 

6.25 

A  general  reference  with 
coiorea  illustrations. 

Hart,  F.  M. 

What  Shall  We  Do  In  Art? 

Book  Society  of  Canada, 
Agincourt,  Ontario 

'57 

3.25 

K-6 

A  practical  help  for  the  less 
auvdiiutju  icdcner. 

Heberholz,  D.  &  B. 

A  Child's  Pursuit  of  Art 

Wm.  C.  Brown,  Inc., 
Dubreque,  Iowa 

'67 

4.50 

K-6 

One  hundred  motivations  for 
drawing,  painting,  modelling. 

Horn,  G.  F. 

Bulletin  Boards 

Reinhold  Pub.  Corp.,  N.Y. 

'62 

7.25 

K-6 

A  practical  book  on  displays. 

EMPHASIS 


AUTHOR(S) 


Home,  J.  M. 


Jefferson,  B. 


Linderman,  Earl 


TITLE 


Young  Artists 

Teaching  Art  to  Children 


Invitation  to  Vision,  Ideas  & 
Imaginations  for  Art 


PUBLISHER 


Longmans,  Green 
Allyn  &  Bacon,  Inc. 


Wm.  C.  Brown,  Inc., 
Dubreque,  Iowa 


tion 

CD 

of  Publ 

Droximal 
Price 

> 

Q- 
< 

'61 

$  6.95 

'63 

7.95 

'67 

5.50 

'64 

9.00 

•61 

8.25 

'63 

8.25 

'43 

3.65 

'64 

.95 

r  '64 

1.65 

CD 


to 


K-6 


K-6 


K-6 


Lowenfeld,  Viktor 


McFee,  June  K. 


Meyers,  Hans 


Read,  Sir  Herbert 


Seuphor,  M. 


Wolf,  Thomas  H. 


Creative  and  Mental  Growth 
(Fourth  Edition) 

Preparation  for  Art 


150  Techniques  in  Art 
Education  Through  Art 

Abstract  Painting 

The  Magic  of  Color 


Macmillan,  Toronto 


Wadsworth  Pub.  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco 


Reinhold  Pub.  Corp.,  N.Y. 


Faber  &  Faber 


Dell  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
N.Y. 


Musson  Book  Co.,  Vancouver 


K-6 


K-6 


K-6 


5-6 


76 


COMMENTS 


A  reference  for  techniques, 
various  activities. 

Guidance  in  developing 
creative  activities. 

Stimulating  ideas  for  art 
activities. 


Philosophical  base,  general 
reference. 

Based  on  recent  research; 
general  reference;  relates  art 
to  other  curriculum  areas. 

Of  practical  use  to  the  less 
advanced  teacher. 

(Paperback)    Essays  on  the 
relationship  of  art  and 
education. 

History  of  abstract  art,  with 
color  reproductions. 
(Paperback) 

(Hard  paper  cover)  A  small, 
handy  reference;  all  aspects 
of  color. 


films,  Fi  im5trtp5 

ond  Slides 


16mm  Films  For  Elementary  Art  Education 

Listed  here  are  the  films  which  are  believed  to  be  the  most  useful  of  those  which  are  presently  available.    A  few  titles  are  listed  which  are  not 

th      2  illf    °n  b6rta  t6aCherS'  m        eXPeCtati°n  th3t  kn°Wledge  °f  them  may  result  in  their  beine  added  to  lending  collections t 

trie  near  TUiurG. 

The  three  main  sources  of  film,  in  order  of  convenience  for  Alberta  schools,  are: 

•  The  Department  of  Education  Audio  Visual  Services  Branch.   Mailing  address:  708  Administration  Building,  10820  -  98  Avenue,  Edmonton 
Pick-up  address:  Room  201  Empire  Building,  10080  Jasper  Avenue.   Telephone:  424-1945. 

lvG!V%Zr Cud?eJ°r  hS  Tn  rViC,6  ?  SCh°°n  !ransP°rtation  both  waVs  is  Paid  ^  the  Branch  and  one-way  transportation  charges  are  recovered 
by  the  Branch  at  the  end  of  each  school  year.  Catalogs  and  booking  forms  are  mailed  to  schools. 

•  The  Educational  Media  Division,  Department  of  Extension,  University  of    Alberta,  Edmonton.    Telephone:  439-2021. 

The  service  fee  is  based  on  film  cost.  Borrowing  schools  pay  only  one-way  transportation  (i.e.,  out-going).  It  should  be  noted  that  many  Alberta 
school  d.str.cts/divisions  have  a  contract  for  service,  and  thus  the  teacher  or  school  is  not  responsible  for  costs.  Inquire  regarding  contract  service 
with  the  principal  or  central  office  of  your  school  system.  Catalog,  available  at  $2.00,  includes  supplement  service. 

•  The  Canadian  Film  Institute,  1762  Carling  Avenue,  Ottawa  13,  Ontario. 

Generally  speaking,  the  service  charge  on  these  films  is  higher  than  that  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  although  it  handles  some  films  for  which  there 
is  no  charge.    Two-way  transportation  by  parcel  post  must  be  paid  by  the  borrower.    This  is  the  most  extensive  collection  of  art  films  in  Canada 
The  Catalog  of  Films  on  Art  and  booking  forms  are  available  without  charge. 

In  addition,  many  school  systems  now  have  an  audio-visual  media  center  which  makes  films  available  to  schools.  Teachers  of  art  in  the  elementary 
grades  should,  through  their  recommendations  for  purchase,  assure  that  art  education  is  adequately  represented  in  the  collections. 

A  useful  source  list,  Films  on  Art  (1965),  is  available  for  $1.50  from  the  National  Art  Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street  N  W  Washington 
D.C.  20036.  It  provides  basic  mformation  on  over  1,500  films.  Some  of  the  items  listed  are  not  directly  concerned  with  representing  the  visual  arts' 
but  are  included  because  they  are  in  themselves  examples  of  the  artistic  use  of  film  media.  In  this  category  are  certain  science  films  and  the 
experimental  films  of  Canadian  film  artist,  Norman  McLaren  (e.g.,      Begone  Dull  Care,       Blinkity  Blank,       Boog/e-Dood/e       Dots  Fiddle-DeDee 

,  i  •  H0T'%PA°,h      L'T;h   rL°°HS'    r,M°?8''?:      ^  P°'nt  Percuss/on'       Rhythmic,        Short  and  Suite).     McLaren  films  are  available  from  the 
University  of  Alberta  and  the  Canadian  Film  Institute. 
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Audio  Visual  -  Films 


Grades 

Title 

Production 

Distribution 

Rental 

B/W 

f^nlnr* 

Time 
•  ivi  in.; 

4-6 

ARC    nf  Punnet^'  Tv/np  / 

Ra  i  low 
Dal  1  tJy 

Pon      Film  Incf 
v^d  1 1.    rlllll    1  Mbl. 

4>*+.uu  iranb. 

r\\r\r 

uoior 

i  n 
1U 

4-6 

A  R  P    nf  Punnet^'  Tv/np  // 

Dal  Icy 

r^  o  n      Film    1  ncl 
Odll.    rlliil  Iflbl. 

/I   nO     J_  franc 

4.uu  -r  irans. 

uoior 

i  n 

4-6 

An  im  i  //p<^ 

r\i  1 1 1  \  1  U  ICO 

1  F  R  'R1 
i .  r .  d.  ji 

Hont     nf  FH 

uepx.  or  La. 

IN/  u 

Color 

1 1 

Arf<;  pnH  Crafts  nf  Mpv/rn 

FRF  '61 

Hont     nf  Frl 

uepi.  or  llq. 

IN/U 

Color 

i  i 
1 1 

Art  and  1  ife  /n  Italy 

nil   a  i  i\J    liic   ill    i  lo  i  y 

II     nf  A  Fvf 
U.   0T  M.  LXI. 

4>z.^o  -+-  trans. 

Color 

i  n 

10 

5-6 

Artist  and  Nature 

Railpv  'RO 

Dpnt    nf  FH 

M  /P 
IN  /  U 

uoior 

1  1 

1 1 

5-6  + 

Arf  in  Our  World 

ni  i    ill       ui     ii  vi  iu 

Railpv  'RD 

r^r\  1  r\  *• 

uoior 

1 1 

1-6 

Backyard  Artist 

Dowling 

10 

2-3 

Beginning  of  Picture  Making 

Crawley  '53 

Can.  Film  Inst. 

$4.00  +  trans. 

Color 

6 

5-6 

Block  Cutting  and  Printing 

Stout  '52 

Can.  Film  Inst. 

5.00  +  trans. 

Color 

13 

Drawing 

Painting 

Printmaking 

Modelling 
Sculpture 

Fabric 

Design 

Appreciation 

v 

A 

Demonstrates  the  making  of  hand  (or  glove)  puppets. 

v 
A 

Continuation  of  above  topic.  A  simple  Christmas  play  is  staged. 

v 
A 

Construction  of  animals  with  newspaper  and  string.  Narrated  by  a  child. 

v 
A 

v 
A 

X 

Handcrafts  of  Mexico:  glass  blowing,  carving,  silver,  weaving,  lacquer  work. 

X 

Historic  masterpieces  are  related  to  their  times  and  to  creative  life  in  Italy  "today"  (1950). 

v 
X 

X 

X 

X 

Shows  how  an  artist  interprets  his  native  environment  in  terms  of  design. 

X 

X 

How  to  look  at  and  interpret  what  one  finds,  in  nature.    Excellent  preparation  for  field  trip. 

X 

Crayon  drawing;  science  emphasis. 

X 

Seven-year-olds  painting  in  the  classroom;  from  daubs  to  pictures. 

X 

Designs  cut  from  wood,  rubber,  lino.   Various  printmaking  methods. 

Grades 

Title 

Production 

Distribution 

Rental 

B/W 
Color 

Time 
(Min.) 

3-6 

Block  Printing 

Brandon  '41 

U.  of  A.  Ext. 
Can.  Film  Inst. 

$0.75  +  trans. 
4.00  +  trans. 

B/W 

10 

5-6+ 

Brush  Techniques 

E.B.F.  '47 

Dept.  of  Ed. 

N/C 

Color 

11 

5-6+ 

Bums:  African  Sculpture  Speaks 

E.B.F.  '51 

Color 

10 

5-6+ 

Canadian  Landscape 

N.F.B.  '44 

Dept.  of  Ed. 
U.  of  A.  Ext. 
Can.  Film  Inst. 

N/C 

$2.25  +  trans. 
Just  trans. 

Color 

18 

5-6 

Charlie  Russell's  Friends 

U.S.I.S.  '59 

Can.  Film  Inst. 

$4.00  +  trans. 

Color 

10 

K+ 

Collage  —  Exploring  Texture 

I.F.B.  '61 

Color 

13 

3-6 

Color  (Art  in  Action  Series) 

E.B.F.  '41 

Dept.  of  Ed. 

N/C 

Color 

6 

K-3 

Color  for  Beginners 

Coronet 

Color 

11 

Tools,  techniques  of  block  printing.    Examples  of  the  results. 


Ways  of  using  a  brush  (quite  advanced). 

A  colorful  interpretation  of  selected  African  masks. 


A.  Y.  Jackson  explores  and  paints  the  Canadian  wilderness. 


An  American  cowboy's  paintings  recapture  spirit  of  western  plains,  1880-1920. 


Lois  Lord  works  with  children  5-7  years.    Emphasis  on  texture. 


Discovery,  variety,  richness  of  color. 


Introduces  scientific  concepts  of  color. 


Grades 

Title 

Production 

Distribution 

Rental 

B/W 
Color 

Time 
(Min.) 

56+ 

Correlieu 

N.F.B.  '59 

U.  of  A.  Ext. 
Can.  Film  Inst. 

$2.35  +  trans. 
5.00  +  trans. 

Color 

20 

46+ 

Craftsmanship  in  Clay: 
Simple  Slab  Methods 

Indiana  U.  '48 

Can.  Film  Inst. 

4.00  +  trans. 

Color 

10 

4  6+ 

Craftsmen  of  Canada 

Crawley 

B.A.  Oil 

Just  trans. 

B/W 

10 

5-6+ 

Craftsmen  at  Work 

N.F.B.  '46 

Dept.  of  Ed. 
U.  of  A.  Ext. 
Can.  Film  Inst. 

N/C 

$0.75  +  trans. 
5.00  +  trans. 

Color 

16 

46+ 

Craftsmen,  Young  and  O/d 

N.F.B.  '58 

U.  of  A.  Ext. 
Can.  Film  Inst. 

0.75  +  trans. 
4.00  +  trans. 

B/W 

10 

5-6+ 

Crafts  of  My  Province 

N.F.B.  '63 

U.  of  A.  Ext. 

V^an.  rlim  insi. 

1.45  +  trans. 
D.uu  -r  xrans. 

Color 

13 

36 

Creating  With  Clay 

Churchill  '65 

Dept.  of  Ed. 

N/C 

Color 

16 

5-6+ 

D.  for  Design 

Government  of 
Denmark  '56 

U.  of  A.  Ext. 
Can.  Film  Inst. 

$3.25  +  trans. 
Just  trans. 

Color 

26 

K-6 

Design  to  Music 

Crawley  '48 

Can.  Film  Inst. 

$4.00  +  trans. 

Color 

5 

82 


Early  Canadian  painter,  Ozias  Leduc.  Self-taught.  Attention  to  humble  subject  matter. 
Shows  wedging  and  three  slab  methods. 

Ethnic  and  native  heritage  in  handcrafts.   Canadian  folk  theme  music. 
Nova  Scotia  crafts— pottery,  weaving,  carving  and  metalwork. 


Icur|petureUlPt0rS  th6ir  W°rk:  Fr6nCh  Canadian'  PaCifiC  C03St  lndian"  A,bertan-  Wood  and  concrete 
Tour  of  home  workshops  of  New  Brunswick  craftsmen. 


Easy  classroom  clay  projects,  with  the  simplest  of  tools. 

Danish  craftsmen  at  work  designing  for  the  home— furniture,  fabric,  tableware. 


Children  interpret  music  by  drawing  and  painting. 
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Grades 

Title 

Production 

Distribution 

Rental 

B/W 
Color 

Time 
(Min.) 

4-6  + 

Discovering  Color 

Film  Assoc. 

'60 

Dept.  of  Ed. 
Can.  Film  Inst. 

N/C 

$5.00  +  trans. 

Color 

16 

4-6  + 

Discovering  Composition  in  Art 

Film  Assoc. 

'64 

Dept.  of  Ed. 
Can.  Film  Inst. 

N/C 

$5.00  +  trans. 

Color 

16 

K-6 

Discovering  Drawing  and 
Painting 

Bailey  '63 

Dept.  of  Ed. 

N/C 

Color 

10 

4-6  + 

Discovering  Form 

Film  Assoc. 

Dept.  of  Ed. 

N/C 

Color 

4-6  + 

Discovering  Harmony  in  Art 

Film  Assoc. 

'61 

Dept.  Or  Ld. 

N/C 

Color 

i  /- 
16 

4-6  + 

Discovering  Ideas  for  Art 

Film  Assoc. 

Dept.  of  Ed. 

N/C 

Color 

4-6+ 

Discovering  Line 

Film  Assoc. 

Dept.  of  Ed. 

N/C 

Color 

17 

4-6  + 

Discovering  Perspective 

Film  Assoc. 

'60 

Dept.  of  Ed. 

11     nf  A  Fvt 

U.     Ul     AA.  LAl. 

Can.  Film  Inst. 

N/C 

•pj.UU      i  Hallo. 

5.00  +  trans. 

Color 

14 

K-6 

Discovering  Sculpture 

Bailey  '62 

B/W 

10 

Demonstrates  how  color  value  and  intensity  can  be  changed. 

Composition  as  a  conscious  act  of  the  artist.  Five  aspects  of  composition  are  illustrated. 
Two  small  boys  recreate  daily  activities  in  their  drawing  and  painting. 


Principles  of  harmony  in  art:  limiting,  repeating,  or  using  related  objects,  shapes,  and  colors. 


Techniques  for  creating  depth  or  distance. 


Two  small  brothers  create  from  such  "found"  materials  as  mud,  sticks,  sand  and  shells. 


Grades 

Title 

Production 

Distribution 

Rental 

B/W 
Color 

Time 
(Min.) 

4-6  + 

Discovering  Shape 

Film  Assoc 

Dept.  of  Ed. 

N/C 

Color 

4-6  + 

Discovering  Texture 

Film  Assoc.  '60 

U.  of  A.  Ext. 
Can.  Film  Inst. 

$4.00  +  trans. 
5.00  +  trans. 

Color 

17 

4-6  + 

Discovering  Dark  and  Light 

Film  Assoc. 

Dept.  of  Ed. 

N/C 

4-6  + 

Discovering  Creative  Pattern 

Film  Assoc. 

Dept.  of  Ed. 

N/C 

K-6 

Drawing  With  Chalk,  Crayon, 
Yarn  and  String 

U.  of  Iowa  '62 

B/W 

30 

5-6  + 

Drawing  With  Pencil 

E.B.F.  '47 

Dept.  of  Ed. 
U.  of  A.  Ext. 

N/C 

$1.25  +  trans. 

B/W 

11 

3-6  + 

Eskimo  Artist:  Kenojuak 

N.F.B.  '64 

Can.  Film  Inst. 

5.00  +  trans. 

Color 

20 

K  + 

Finger  Painting 

Crawley  '48 

Dept.  of  Ed. 
Can.  Film  Inst. 

N/C 

$4.00  +  trans. 

Color 

8 

K-4 

Finger  Painting  Methods 

Coronet 

Dept.  of  Ed. 

N/C 

Color 

j  9 

Discovering  natural  and  man-made  textures.    Feeling,  seeing,  creating  texture. 


An  artist  demonstrates.  (May  be  rather  advanced.) 

Eskimo  woman  artist  at  work,  printmaking  from  stone.  Kenojuak  narrates. 
Three  children  use  different  techniques. 

Practical  suggestions. 


Grades 

Title 

Production 

Distribution 

rcenidi 

B/W 
Color 

Time 
(Min.) 

3-6 

Finger  Painting  Techniques 

Bailey  '50 

U.  of  A.  Ext. 

$2.25  +  trans. 

Color 

11 

3-6+ 

Form  (Art  in  Action  Series) 

E.B.F.  '54 

uept.  OT  La. 

N/C 

Color 

6 

K-6 

Group  Mural 

U.  of  Iowa  '62 

B/W 

30 

4-6  + 

Habitant  Arts  and  Crafts 

N.F.B.  '44 

U.  of  A.  Ext. 
Can.  Film  Inst. 

$1.50  +  trans. 
4.00  +  trans. 

Color 

10 

5-6  + 

Haida  Carver 

N.F.B.  '64 

Dept.  of  Ed. 
U.  of  A.  Ext. 
Can.  Film  Inst. 

N/C 

$1.50  +  trans. 
5.00  +  trans. 

Color 

12 

4-6 

Hand  Industries  of  Mexico 

Coronet  '45 

U.  of  A.  Ext. 
Can.  Film  Inst. 

2.25  +  trans. 
4.UU  +  trans. 

Color 

11 

5-6 

Henry  Moore 

B.I.S.  '52 

U.  of  A.  Ext. 

2.25  +  trans. 

B/W 

26 

4-6  + 

Homespun 

E.B.F. 

Can.  Film  Inst. 

5.00  +  trans. 

Color 

20 

1-6 

How  to  Make  a  Mask 

Bailey  '54 

Color 

11 

88 


Preparation  of  paper  and  paint.    Methods  demonstrated. 
How  three-dimensional  forms  relate  to  space  and  each  other. 


The  Quebec  habitant  preserved  his  French  traditions  and  learned  Indian  crafts. 


Young  Pacific  Coast  Indian  carves  from  argillite,  a  stone-like  jet. 


Handcrafts  in  Mexican  life:  tiles,  jewelry,  lacquer  work,  leather. 


The  sculptor  in  his  studio.   Many  examples  of  his  work  in  stone,  bronze.   (Quite  advanced.) 
Spinning  and  weaving.    From  shearing  of  wool  to  completion  of  cloth  in  a  farm  home. 
Papier  mache  mask  making. 


Grades 

Title 

Production 

Distribution 

Rental 

B/W 
Color 

Time 
(Min.) 

3-6 

How  to  Make  A  Simple  Loom 
and  Weave 

E.B.F.  '58 

Dept.  of  Ed. 

N/C 

Color 

16 

3-6 

How  to  Make  a  Starch  Painting 

E.B.F.  '58 

Dept.  of  Ed. 

N/C 

Color 

12 

1  + 

Insects  and  Painting 

Bailey  '57 

Color 

5 

4-6+ 

Jolifou  Inn  (Krieghoff) 

N.F.B.  '55 

Dept.  of  Ed. 
U.  of  A.  Ext. 
Can.  Film  Inst. 

N/C 

$1.25  ;  trans. 
4.00  +  trans. 

Color 

10 

5-6 

Klee  Wyck  (Emily  Carr) 

N.F.B.  '47 

Dept.  of  Ed. 
U.  of  A.  Ext. 
Can.  Film  Inst. 

N/C 

$2.25  +  trans. 
Just  trans. 

Color 

15 

5-6 

Kurelek 

N.F.B.  '66 

Color 

10 

5-6 

Lascaux:  Cradle  of  Man's  Art 

I.F.B.  '49 

Can.  Film  Inst. 

Just  trans. 

Color 

18 

4-6  + 

Legend  of  the  Raven 

Crawley  '57 

Imp.  Oil 

U.  of  A.  Ext. 

Just  trans. 
Just  trans. 

Cn\nr 

i  k 

4-6  + 

Let's  Carve 

U.  of  S.  Calif.  '60 

B/W 

10 

c 

03 


03 
CL 


DO 
C 

03 

E 


~0>  Q_ 

"O  ■= 
*E  CO 


The  imagination  and  materials  needed. 


Finger  paint  applied  with  hands  and  simple  tools. 


Insects  as  motivation  for  motifs.    Diverse  painting  techniques. 


Cornelius  Krieghoff  portrays  the  life  and  spirit  of  French  Canadian  life  one  hundred  years  ago. 


Emily  Carr,  one  of  the  most  original  of  Canadian  artists.   B.C.  subject  matter. 


Self-taught  Ukrainian-Canadian  depicts  his  father's  homeland  and  prairie  farm  life. 


Depicts  the  discovery,  in  France,  of  prehistoric  cave  paintings. 


Stone  and  ivory  carvings  recreate  an  Eskimo  legend. 
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Grades 

Title 

Production 

Distribution 

Rental 

B/W 
Color 

Time 
(Min.) 

K-6 

Let's  Draw  With  Crayons 

Coronet 

Dept.  of  Ed. 

N/C 

Color 

12 

K-6 

Let's  Paint  With  Watercolor 

Coronet  '51 

Color 

11 

3-6  + 

Light  and  Dark 

(Art  in  Action  Series) 

E.B.F.  '54 

Dept.  of  Ed. 

N/C 

Color 

6 

3-6  + 

Line  (Art  in  Action  Series) 

E.B.F.  '54 

Dept.  of  Ed. 

N/C 

Color 

6 

3-6  + 

Line 

Portafilms  '67 

Can.  Film  Inst. 

Just  trans. 

Color 

11 

5-6  • 

Line  and  Art 

Thorne  '60 

U.  of  A.  Ext. 
Can.  Film  Inst. 

$2.25  +  trans. 
Just  trans. 

Color 

11 

5-6  + 

Line  in  Relief:  Woodcut  and 
Block  Printing 

E.B.F.  '64 

U.  of  A.  Ext. 

$2.65  +  trans. 

Color 

11 

5-6  + 

Lismer 

N.F.B.  '52 

Dept.  of  Ed. 
Can.  Film  Inst. 

N/C 

Just  trans. 

Color 

20 

K-2 

Little  Blue  and  Little  Yellow 

Contemp. 

Color 

10 

Different  crayon  techniques. 


Introduction  to  watercolors. 


Appreciation  of  texture. 


Movement  and  quality  of  line. 


Children's  drawings  illustrate  characteristics  of  lines,  ideas  they  communicate. 
Line  as  visual  image  with  expressive  qualities  in  drawing,  painting,  sculpture. 


Brief  historical  review  of  this  art,  followed  by  step-by-step  procedures. 


Arthur  Lismer's  contribution  to  art  education  and  contemporary  Canadian  painting. 


Color  facts  illustrated  in  a  whimsical  way. 


Grades 

Title 

Production 

Distribution 

Rental 

B/W 
Color 

Time 
(Min.) 

3-6+ 

Living  Stone 

N.F.B.  '58 

B.A.  Oil 

U.  of  A.  Ext. 

Can.  Film  Inst. 

Just  trans. 
$3.25  +  trans. 
5.00  +  trans. 

Color 

33 

4-6 

Loom  Weaving 

Crawley  '53 

Can.  Film  Inst. 

4.00  +  trans. 

Color 

7 

3-6+ 

Loon's  Necklace 

Crawley  '49 

Dept.  of  Ed. 
Imp.  Oil 
U.  of  A.  Ext. 
Can.  Film  Inst. 

N/C 

Just  trans. 
N/C 

Just  trans. 

Color 

10 

5-6 

Making  a  Mask 

Crawley  '51 

Dept.  of  Ed. 
U.  of  A.  Ext. 
Can.  Film  Inst. 

N/C 

$1.25  +  trans. 
4  00  4-  trans 

Color 

6 

5-6 

Maskerage 

Netherlands  '52 

Can    Film  Inst 

v/  U  1  I  ■       ■    Mill  IIIJli 

c;  oo    i  trans 

U  .\J\J      i  HOMO. 

R  /W 

D /  VV 

4-6 

Mexican  Potters 

Hoefler  '49 

U.  of  A.  Ext. 

2.25  +  trans. 

Color 

11 

4-6 

Michelangelo  and  His  Art 

Coronet  '63 

Dept.  of  Ed. 

N/C 

Color 

16 

4-6  + 

Mosaics  for  Schools 

Bailey  '61 

Color 

10 

Eskimo  stone  sculpture  explained  by  Eskimo  carvers. 

Twelve-year-old  children  make  simple  wooden  looms  and  learn  to  weave. 
Wooden  Indian  masks  illustrate  Indian  legends.  Powerful,  decorative  design. 

School  children  are  shown  how  to  make  simple  masks  with  paper  and  paste. 

A  night  watchman's  flashlight  singles  out  masks  in  a  museum.  No  commentary. 
Shows  the  effect  of  traditional  design  and  available  materials  upon  Mexican  pottery. 
Many  fine  examples  of  the  work  of  this  great  Renaissance  artist. 

Interprets  subject  matter  and  suggests  sources  of  ideas.  Shows  mural  made  by  children. 


Grades 

Title 

Prodi  jrtinn 

1    1  UUUV/Uvl  1 

D  i  c-f  ri  hi  itinn 

Rpntal 
r\cll  Lea  l 

B/W 
Color 

Time 
(Min.) 

1-6 

Mural  Making 

Crawley 

Dept.  of  Ed. 

N/C 

Color 

6 

4-6 

Native  Arts  of  Old  Mexico 

I.F.B. 

Can.  Film  Inst. 

$5.00  +  trans. 

B/W 

20 

4-6  + 

Nature  of  Color 

Coronet  '56 

U.  of  A.  Ext. 

2.25  +  trans. 

Color 

11 

4-6  + 

Our  Inheritance  from 
Historic  Greece 

Coronet  '52 

Color 

ii 

4-6  + 

Painters  of  Quebec 

N.F.B.  '44 

U.  of  A.  Ext. 
Can.  Film  Inst. 

2.25  +  trans. 
Just  trans. 

Color 

18 

5-6 

Painting  a  Province 

N.F.B.  '62 

U.  of  A.  Ext. 
Can.  Film  Inst. 

$2.35  +  trans. 
5.00  +  trans. 

Color 

23 

5-6 

Painting:  Learning  to  Use 
Your  Brush 

Young  America  '50 

B/W 

10 

4-6  + 

Painting  Solid  Forms 

Young  America  '50 

Color 

10 

4-6  + 

Paper  Sculpture 

Crawley  '46 

U.  of  A.  Ext. 

1.25  +  trans. 

Color 

5 

Drawing 

Painting 

Printmaking 

Modelling 
Sculpture 

Fabric 

Design 

Appreciation 

X 

Mural-making  project  in  an  elementary  social  studies  class. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Ten  handcrafting  processes,  including  basketry,  serape  weaving,  tile,  pottery,  embroidery. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Survey  of  French  Canadian  painting,  interspersed  with  scenes  of  Quebec  landscape. 

X 

Contemporary  rendering  of  New  Brunswick  landscape. 

X 

Demonstrates  basic  brush  strokes  in  watercolor  painting. 

X 

X 

X 

How  the  painter  gives  the  illusion  of  depth  or  roundness. 
Concrete  suggestions  illustrated  by  work  of  middle-grade  children. 
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Titlp 
1  lilt 

Production 

Distribution 

Rental 

B/W 
Color 

Time 

5-6 

Pioneer  Spinning  and  Weaving 

Indiana  U.  '60 

Can.  Film  Inst. 

$4.00  +  trans. 

Color 

10 

Print  With  a  Rravpr 
i  Mill    vviim   o  uiay^i 

Bailey  '58 

Color 

8 

Poster  Making'  Design 
and  Techniques 

Bailey  '53 

U.  of  A.  Ext. 

2.00  +  trans. 

Color 

10 

4-6  + 

Rainshower 

Churchill  '65 

Dept.  of  Ed. 

N/C 

Color 

1  C 

lo 

K-2 

Shape  and  Color  Game 

Moreland  '67 

Color 

o 

8 

5-6 

Shape  of  Things 

N.F.B.  '65 

Color 

10 

5-6 

Simple  Slab  Methods 

Indiana  U.  '48 

U.  of  A.  Ext. 

$2.40  +  trans. 

Color 

11 

1-6 

Story  of  Cinderella 

N.F.B.  '59 

Dept.  of  Ed. 
U.  of  A.  Ext. 

N/C 

$1.25  +  trans. 

Color 

7 

3-6 

Story  of  Peter  and  the  Potter 

N.F.B.  '53 

Dept.  of  Ed. 
U.  of  A.  Ext. 
Can.  Film  Inst. 

N/C 

$1.25   r  trans. 
5.00  +  trans. 

Color 

21 
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From  the  growth  of  fibers  to  the  finished  product. 


Exploration  of  creative  printmaking,  using  a  brayer. 
Poster  layout.  (May  be  rather  advanced.) 


Sights,  sounds,  beauty,  and  rhythm  of  rain  —  an  experience  in  looking  and  listening. 
Play  situations  illustrate  concepts  in  color,  form,  texture  —  stimulate  follow-up  games. 
Film  follows  the  work  of  eleven  sculptors  as  they  chip,  chisel,  and  hammer. 
Slab  methods  with  clay.  (May  be  too  advanced.) 

The  fairy  tale  interpreted  in  watercolor  and  crayon  by  fifth-grade  children. 


The  making  of  a  pot  by  the  Diechmans  in  New  Brunswick. 


Grades 

Title 

Production 

Distribution 

Rental 

B/W 
Color 

Time 
(Min.) 

5-6 

Third  Dimension 

N.F.B.  '47 

U.  of  A.  Ext. 
Can.  Film  Inst. 

$1.25  +  trans. 
Just  trans. 

B/W 

17 

3-6  + 

Torn  Paper 

Bailey 

Color 

6 

4-6 

Totems 

N.F.B.  '44 

U.  of  A.  Ext. 
Can.  Film  Inst. 

$1.50  +  trans. 
4.00  +  trans. 

Color 

in/2 

5-6 

Varley 

M   C  D  'CO 

IN.r.D.  D/l 

Dent   of  Ed 
U.  of  A.  Ext. 
Can.  Film  Inst. 

N/C 

$2.25  +  trans. 
Just  trans. 

Color 

16 

5-6 

West  Wind  (Tom  Thomson) 

N.F.B.  '44 

B.A.  Oil 

U.  of  A.  Ext. 

Can.  Film  Inst. 

Just  trans. 
$2.25  +  trans. 
Just  trans. 

Color 

20 

3-6  + 

What  is  Art? 

E.B.F.  '54 

Dept.  of  Ed. 

N/C 

Color 

6 

5-6 

Works  of  Calder 

New  World  Films 
'50 

Lan.  hum  inst. 

JUol     If  c3 1  lo. 

Color 

20 

5-6 

World  of  David  Milne 

N.F.B.  '62 

U.  of  A.  Ext. 
Can.  Film  Inst. 

$1.50  +  trans. 
Just  trans. 

Color 

13 
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The  sculptor's  art:  a  survey  in  Canada. 


Simple  torn  paper  techniques,  beginning  with  newspaper. 


Symbolic  carvings  represent  the  strange  and  ancient  culture  of  B.C.  Indians. 


A  portrait  of  Canadian  artist,  Frederick  Varley,  through  his  paintings. 


The  life  and  art  of  Canadian  landscape  painter,  Tom  Thomson. 


The  elements  of  art;  an  introduction  to  the  "Art  in  Action"  series. 


A  poetic  interpretation  of  the  artist's  work  in  mobile  sculpture.  Music  by  John  Cage. 


The  essence  of  the  artist  through  his  paintings  and  his  letters. 
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The  following  films  may  be  of  particular  interest  to  teachers  and  parents: 


Grades 

Title 

Production 

Distribution 

Rental 

B/W 
Color 

Time 
(Min.) 

Around  My  Way 

Contemp.  '62 

Can.  Film  Inst. 

Just  trans. 

Color 

9 

Art  Begins  at  Home 

Bailey  '55 

Can.  Film  Inst. 

Just  trans. 

Color 

5 

Art:  What  Is  It?     Why  Is  It? 

E.B.F. 

U.  of  A.  Ext. 
Can.  Film  Inst. 

$5.00  +  trans. 
Just  trans. 

Color 

30 

Beginning  Picture  Making 

Crawley  '53 

Can.  Film  Inst. 

Just  trans. 

Color 

6 

Changing  Art  in  a  Changing 
World 

Film  Assoc.  '67 

Dept.  of  Ed. 
Can.  Film  Inst. 

N/C 
$5.00 

Color 

21 

Children  Are  Creative 

Bailey 

Dept.  of  Ed. 

N/C 

Color 

10 

Paper  in  the  Round 

McGraw 

B/W  or 
Color 

11 

Picture  Making  at  the  Gang  Age 

Crawley  '51 

U.  of  A.  Ext. 
Can.  Film  Inst. 

$1.25  +  trans. 
1.50  +  trans. 

Color 

6 

Purple  Turtle 

Nat.  Kindergarten 
Assoc.  '62 

Can.  Film  Inst. 

Just  trans. 

Color 

13 

Understanding  Children's 
Drawings 

Film  Images  '49 

Can.  Film  Inst. 

Just  trans. 

B/W 

10 

Work  of  Art 

N.F.B.  '65 

Dept.  of  Ed. 
Can.  Film  Inst. 

N/C 

Just  trans. 

Color 

30 
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A  city  (New  York)  viewed  through  the  drawings  o1  children  5-12  years. 

How  parents  may  encourage  creative  endeavor.  Shows  children  engaged  in  printmaking. 

John  Canaday,  art  critic  for  the  New  York  Times,  demonstrates  man's  preoccupation  with  art  through 
the  ages,  using  reproductions  of  famous  masterpieces. 

For  primary  grades  as  well  as  parents  and  teachers.  Illustrates  the  work  of  children  3-7.  Mostly  tem- 
pera painting.  Made  in  Canada. 

Sensitive  photography  gives  consideration  to  the  visual  elements  in  nature,  works  of  art  and  functional 
objects. 

Shows  how  a  teacher  may  stimulate  a  child's  creativity. 

Demonstrates  for  teachers  (or  secondary  students)  the  elements  of  paper  sculpture. 

How  children  in  Grade  V  and  Grade  VI  can  be  encouraged  to  compose  with  originality.  Made  in  Can- 
ada. 

The  excitement  of  art  activities  in  a  kindergarten,  captured  on  film. 

Children  3-5  years  progress  from  scribbling  to  recognition  of  form,  and  finally,  a  composition  emerges. 
Made  in  Manhattan. 

Art  treasures,  activities,  and  services  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada. 


FILM  COMPANIES 


The  following  list  of  film  companies,  along  with  the  abbreviations  for  the  producers  used  in  the  foregoing  list,  is  for  the  convenience  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  art  program  in  requesting  current  catalogs  or  specific  data  for  purchasing  films. 


Bailey 


Bailey  Films  Inc.,  6509  De  Longpre  Avenue,  Hollywood  28,  California.  (Canadian  Agent: 
Educational  Film  Distributors  Limited,  Toronto.) 


B.I.S. 


British  Information  Service,  80  Elgin  Street,  Ottawa  4,  Ontario. 


Brandon 


Brandon  Films  Inc.,  200  W.  57  Street,  New  York  19,  New  York. 


Churchill 


Churchill  Films,  Suite  152,  667  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


Contemp. 


Contemporary  Films  Inc.,  267  W.  25th  Street,  New  York  1,  New  York. 


Coronet 


Coronet  Instructional  Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,  65  East  South  Water  Street,  Chicago  1, 
Illinois.  (Canadian  Agent:  Sovereign  Film  Distributors,  Limited,  277  Victoria  Street,  Tor- 
onto, Ontario.) 


Crawley 


Crawley  Films  Limited,  19  Fairmont  Avenue,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 


Dowling 


Pat  Dowling  Pictures,  1056  South  Robertson  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  35,  California. 
(Canadian  Agent:  Educational  Film  Distributors.) 


E.B.F. 


Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational  Corporation,  Western  Canada  Office:  1869  West 
Georgia  Street,  Vancouver  5,  British  Columbia. 


Film  Assoc. 
Film  Images 
Gov't,  of  Denmark 
Hoefler 
I.F.B. 

Indiana  U. 
McGraw 
Moreland 
N.F.B. 

Nat.  Kindergarten  Assoc. 

Netherlands 

New  World  Films 


Film  Associates  of  California,  11014  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  25,  California. 


Film  Images,  Inc.,  1860  Broadway,  New  York  23,  New  York. 


Film,  D.  for  Design,  may  be  purchased  through  the  National  Film  Board  of  Canada. 


Paul  Hoefler  Productions,  7445  Girard  Avenue,  Box  1313,  La  Jolla,  California. 


International  Film  Bureau,  Inc.,  332,  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois. 
(Canadian  Agent:  Educational  Film  Distributors,  Toronto.) 


Indiana  University,  Audio-Visual  Centre,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 


McGraw-Hill  Films,  330  Progress  Avenue,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 


Moreland-Latchford  Films,  2298  Yonge  Street,  Toronto  12,  Ontario. 


National  Film  Board  of  Canada,  Room  713,  Public  Building,  Calgary,  or  South  Side  Post 
Office  Building,  Edmonton,  or  P.  0.  Box  6100,  Montreal  3,  Quebec. 


Re:  Film,  Purple  Turtle 

Producer  is  A.C.I.  Productions,  16  West  46th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10036. 


Visiefilm.  Re:  Film  Maskerage 

Inquire:  Canadian  Film  Institute,  1762  Carling  Avenue,  Ottawa  13,  Ontario. 


Re:  Film,  Works  of  Calder 

Inquire:  Museum  of  Modern  Art  Film  Library,  11  West  53rd  Street,  New  York  19  New 
York. 
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Portafilms 


Portafilms,  Orchard  Lake,  Michigan.  (Canadian  Agent:  Educational  Film  Distributors, 
Toronto.) 


Stout 


Stout  Institute,  Menomie,  Wisconsin. 


Thorne 


Thorne  Films,  Inc.,  1229  University  Avenue,  Boulder,  Colorado.  (Canadian  Agent: 
Educational  Film  Distributors,  Toronto.) 


U.  of  S.  Calif. 


University  of  Southern  California,  Department  of  Cinema,  Film  Distribution  Division, 
University  Park,  Los  Angeles  7,  California. 


U.  of  Iowa 


State  University  of  Iowa,  Bureau  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction,  Extension  Division,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa. 


U.S.I.S. 


United  States  Information  Service.  Re:  Film,  Charlie  Russell's  Friends 
Inquire:  Norwood  Films,  926  New  Jersey  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Young  America 


Young  American  Films  Inc.,  18  East  41st  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York. 


Note: 


Educational  Film  Distributors,  Limited,  191  Eglinton  Avenue  East,  Toronto  12,  Ontario, 
are  Canadian  Agents  for  Bailey,  Dowling,  International  Film  Bureau,  Porta,  and  Thorne, 
among  others. 


The  Canadian  Film  Institute,  1762  Carling  Avenue,  Ottawa  13,  Ontario,  offers  preview 
service  without  charge  and  purchasing  at  preferential  cost  for  the  wide  range  of  films 
they  catalog. 
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FILMSTRIPS 

Filmstrips  Available  (on  a  preview  basis  only,  not  for  instructional  purposes)  From  The  Department  of  Education 
Note:  Prices  are  subject  to  change 

Available  Also 


Grades 

Stock  No. 

Series,  Individual  Titles 

Producers 

Cost 

Frames 

Guide 

From  U.  of  A. 
(week's  rental 
noted) 

Along  These  Lines  Series  (8) 

Visual  Pub. 

$56.30  (U.S.) 

Recommended 
for 

secondary 
level. 
May  be 
useful  to 
teachers, 
advanced 
elementary 
students. 

PK-4830 
PK-4831 
PK-4832 
PK-4833 
PK-4834 
PK-4835 
PK-4836 
PK-4837 

Color 

Points  or  Dots 
Lines 

Area  Division 
The  Plane 

Focal  Points  and  Areas 
Texture 

Children's  Work 

32 
32 
47 
38 
42 
29 
30 
36 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

1-2-3-4 

PK-4293 
PK-4294 
PK-4295 
PK-4296 
PK-4297 
PK-4298 

Art  Activities  for  Primary 
Grades  Series  (6) 

Co//age 

Mosaics 

Printmaking 

Hand  Puppets 

Resist  Techniques 

Wood  Constructions 

S.V.E. 

27.00 

42 
48 
48 
54 
52 
36 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

1-2-3-4-5-6 

Art  in  Our  Classroom  Series  (4) 

E.B.F. 

PK-2627 

We  Work  With  Papier-Mache 

6.00 

49 

No 

PK-2628 

We  Make  Designs  With  Needle 
and  Thread 

6.00 

44 

No 

PK-2629 

We  Make  Stick  Puppets 

6.00 

45 

No 

PK-2630 

We  Print  Designs  and  Pictures 

6.00 

46 

No 
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Available  Also 
From  U.  of  A. 


Grades 

btOCK  INO. 

oeries,  inaiviauai   i  iiies 

PrnHi  ipptq 
riUUUlci o 

FramP4; 

Guide 

Ai\/ppl<'c 
\  vv  \^  \*  r\  o 

noted) 

rental 

Artists  of  Canada  Series  (9) 

N.F.B. 

4-5-6 

P-1957 

Paul  Kane  (B/W) 

$  2.00 

32 

Yes 

#1786 

$  .25 

5-6 

PK-3050 

Krieghoff  (Fr.  Canada,  1850) 

4.00 

54 

Yes 

2126 

.50 

5-6 

PK-3439 

Emily  Carr 

4.00 

55 

Yes 

558 

.50 

5-6 

PK-3693 

Alfred  Pellan 

4.00 

28 

Yes 

2947 

.50 

5-6 

PK-3831 

David  Milne 

4.00 

52 

Yes 

2945 

.50 

Recommended 

PK-3971 

Paul-Emile  Borduas 

4.00 

34 

Yes 

2948 

.50 

for 

secondary. 

PK-41 19 

Jean-Paul  Hiopelle 

a  nn 

Ypc 

.OU 

PK-4455 

Lawren  Harris 

4.00 

53 

Yes 

PK-41  1  R 

Thp  f^rn/zD  nf  ^pv/pd 

4.00 

52 

Yes 

2949 

50 

Artists  of  Many  Lands  and 

Many  Times  Series  (9) 

Eyegate 

OD.UU 

4-5-6 

PK-2747 

M/che/ange/o 

5.00 

24 

Yes 

4-5-6 

PK-2748 

Raphael 

5.00 

24 

Yes 

4-5-6 

PK-2749 

Leonardo  da  Vinci 

5.00 

25 

Yes 

4-5-6 

PK-2750 

Albrecht  Durer 

5.00 

26 

Yes 

4-5-6 

PK-2751 

Daumier  and  His  Prints 

5.00 

25 

Yes 

4-5-6 

PK-2752 

Paul  Cezanne 

5.00 

23 

Yes 

4-5-6 

PK-2753 

Japanese  and  Chinese  Art 

5.00 

24 

Yes 

4-5-6 

PK-2754 

Greek  Art  and  Artists 

5.00 

24 

Yes 

4-5-6 

PK-2755 

Artists  and  Artisans 

5.00 

24 

Yes 
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Available  Also 


Grades 

Stock  No. 

Series,  Individual  Titles 

Producers 

Cost 

Frames 

Guide 

From  U.  of  A. 
(week's  rental 
noted) 

Classroom  Art  for  the  Middle 
Grades  Series 

E.B.F. 

5-6 

PK-2631 

Working  With  Wax  Crayons 

$  6.00 

45 

No 

5-6 

PK-2632 

Experimenting  With  Sculpture 
Classroom  Crafts  Series  (7) 

Curriculum 

6.00 

45 

No 

3-4-5^ 

PK-1925 

Wire  Sculpture 

4.95 

22 

Yes 

3-4-5-6 

PK-1926 

Paper  Sculpture 

4.95 

36 

Yes 

3-4-5-6 

PK-1927 

Clay  Modelling 

4.95 

23 

Yes 

3-4-5-6 

PK-1928 

Plaster  Casting 

4.95 

30 

Yes 

3-4-5-6 

PK-1929 

Puppet  Heads  and  Hands 

4.95 

25 

Yes 

3-4-5-6 

PK-1930 

Puppet  Bodies  and  Costumes 

4.95 

23 

Yes 

3-4-5-6 

PK-1931 

Puppet  Stage  and  Scenery 
Creative  Design  Series  (6) 

Ed.  Prod. 

4.95 

22 

Yes 

5-6 

PK-3732 

Simple  Principles 

5.00 

26 

Yes 

#1358        $  .50 

5-6 

PK-3733 

Simple  Design 

5.00 

27 

Yes 

1359  .50 

5-6 

PK-3734 

Color 

5.00 

20 

Yes 

5-6 

PK-3735 

Lettering  in  Design 

5.00 

21 

Yes 

1361  .50 

5-6 

PK-3736 

Further  Design 

5.00 

34 

Yes 

1362  .50 

5-6 

PK-3737 

Practical  Application 

5.00 

23 

Yes 

1363  .50 
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Available  Also 
From  U.  of  A. 


Grades 

Stock  No. 

Series,  Individual  Titles 

Producers 

Cost 

Frames 

Guide 

(week's  rental 
noted) 

Elements  of  Art  Series  (8) 

Curriculum 

5-6 

PK-1042 

Lines 

$  4.95 

26 

No 

#2305        $  .50 

5-6 

PK-1043 

Shapes 

4.95 

27 

No 

2302  .50 

5-6 

PK-1044 

More  Shapes 

4.95 

25 

No 

2304  .50 

5-6 

PK-1045 

Solid  Shapes 

4.95 

25 

No 

2303  .50 

5-6 

PK-1046 

Color 

4.95 

38 

No 

2300  .50 

5-6 

PK-1047 

us/ng  uo/or 

4.95 

32 

No 

2301  .50 

5-6 

PK-1048 

Proport/on 

4.95 

29 

No 

2306  .50 

5-6 

PK-1049 

Painting  a  Picture 

Holiday  Art  Activities  Series  (6) 

S.U.E. 

4.95 

29 

No 

2307  .50 

1-6 

PK-4491 

Art  Activities  for  Autumn  & 
Thanksgiving 

27.00 
5.00 

45 

No 

1-6 

PK-4492 

Art  Activities  for  Christmas 

5.00 

45 

No 

1-6 

PK-4493 

Art  Activities  for  Valentine's  Day 

5.00 

42 

No 

i  f 

1-6 

rrv44y4 

AArr  /Acr/v/t/es  ror  easier 

5.00 

47 

No 

1  -6 

PK-4495 

Art  Activities  for  Mother's  Day 

5.00 

40 

No 

1  -fi 
1  vj 

PK-4496 

Art  Activities  for  Halloween 
Intermediate  Art  Series 

Young  America 

5.00 

42 

No 

5-6 

PK-2824 

Weaving 

6.00 

44 

No 

5-6 

PK-2825 

Water  Colors 

6.00 

41 

No 

5-6 

PK-2826 

Potato  Printing 

6.00 

41 

No 

5-6 

PK-2827 

Making  a  Mural 

6.00 

36 

No 

Available  Also 
From  U.  of  A. 


Grades 

btock  No. 

Series,  Individual  Titles 

Producers 

Cost 

Frames 

Guide 

(week's  rental 
noted) 

Modern  Art  Series  (6) 

Life 

Recommended 

PK-3144 

Georges  Rouault 

$  6.00 

66 

Yes 

#1005         $  .50 

for 

secondary 

PK-3145 

Henri  Matisse  Pt.  1 

6.00 

54 

Yes 

1003  .50 

level. 

PK-3675 

Henri  Matisse  Pt  II 

6.00 

64 

Yes 

1004  .50 

PK-3146 

Vincent  Van  Gogh 

6.00 

71 

Yes 

1006  .50 

PK-3366 

Pierre  Auguste  Renoir 

6.00 

72 

Yes 

2310  .50 

PK-3618 

Paul  Gauguin 

6.00 

86 

No 

Native  Art 

N.F.B. 

P-1880 

Eskimo  Carvings  (B/W) 

2.00 

81 

No 

1623  .25 

PK-3960 

Eskimo  Prints 

4.00 

41 

Yes 

2848  .50 

PK-3959 

Eskimo  Sculpture 

4.00 

48 

Yes 

2844  .50 

PK-2598 

Haida  Argillite  Carvings 

4.00 

35 

Yes 

915  (B/W)  .25 

PK-3731 

Indian  Rock  Paintings 

4.00 

43 

Yes 

1241  .50 

PK-1487 

Masks  of  North  American  Indians 

4.00 

42 

Yes 

P-2526 

Totem  Poles  of  the  West  Coast  (B/W) 

2.00 

42 

Yes 

Preview  request  forms  are  available  from:  The  Department  of  Education,  Audio  Visual  Services  Branch,  708  Administration  Building,  10820  -  98  Avenue, 
Edmonton  6. 


Orders  must  be  limited  to  a  maximum  of  twenty. 
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ADDITIONAL  FILMSTRIPS 


The  Educational  Media  Division,  Department  of  Extension,  University  of  Alberta,  catalogs  a  loan  collection  of  filmstrips,  some  of  which  duplicate  those 
in  the  Audio  Visual  Services  Branch,  Department  of  Education.  (The  former  is  noted  in  the  last  column  of  the  foregoing  chart.)  A  number  of  titles  concern 
the  art  of  other  countries  and  other  times,  e.g.  Ancient  Egypt,  Ancient  Rome,  Art  of  Spain,  Arts  and  Crafts  (Mexican).  These  may  be  useful  to  ele- 
mentary social  studies/art  classes. 

The  following  is  a  partial  listing  of  filmstrips  currently  on  the  market.  Their  suitability  should  always  be  assessed  prior  to  purchase.  Virtually  all  com- 
panies have  a  preview  service. 


Note:  Prices  are  subject  to  change. 


Grades 

Cat.  No. 

Series,  Individual  Titles 

Production/Source 

Cost 

Frames 

3-6 

396003 

Art  and  the  Growing  Child 

McGraw-Hill 

$15.00 

58  (Filmstrin  and  rprorrH 

\  <  mi  noli  i|j    cj  i  i  \_j    i  c^ui  u  y 

K-6 

8140 

Art  in  Our  Classroom 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

We  Work  With  Paper  and  Scissors 

6.00 

49 

We  Work  With  Clay 

6.00 

49 

8810 

Artists  of  Holland 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

Rembrandt 

6.00 

44 

Vincent  Van  Gogh 

6.00 

44 

3-6 

8380 

Classroom  Art  for  Middle  Grades 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

Working  With  Paints 

6.00 

52 

Making  Marionettes  and  Puppets 

6.00 

52 

Making  and  Using  Stencils 

6.00 

52 

Working  With  Paper 

6.00 

52 
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Grades 


Cat.  No. 


K-6 


4-6 


402010 


3-6 


Series,  Individual  Titles 


Exploring  Art  Techniques 

Simple  Mosaics 
Wall  Hangings 
Weaving  on  Cardboard 
Simple  Print  Making 

Intermediate  Art  Series 

Sketching  With  Crayons 
Stenciling 
Pottery  Making 
Paper  Craft 

Learning  to  Look 

Trees 

Lumber 

Plants 

Desert  Flowers 

Desert  Textures 

Desert  Soil,  Sand,  Stone 

Listening,  Looking,  and  Feeling 

The  Beach 
The  City 
Let's  Fly 
Wind  and  Rain 


Production/Source 


Cost 


Frames 


Bailey 


McGraw-Hill 


Bailey 


Bailey 


$39.00 

7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 


6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 

37.50 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

$25.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


(Complete  set) 
Illustrated  manual  — 

50  $1.00 

50  Four  12"  LP  records  - 

50  $5.00  each 

50 


39 
39 
39 
39 


33  (Complete  set) 

33  Illustrated  manual  — 

33  $0.25 

33  Six  7"  LP  records  — 

33  $1.50  each 

33 

Four  7"  LP  records 

$1.50  each 
26-30  Guide 
26-30 
26-30 
26-30 
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Grades 
K-6 


Cat.  No. 


K-2 


401860 


4-6 


Series,  Individual  Titles 

Looking  for  Composition 

Look  at  That 
Looking  at  People 
Painting  Compositions 

Primary  Grade  Art  Series 
Drawing 

Cutting  and  Pasting 
Painting 
Finger  Painting 
Water  Coloring 
Clay  Modelling 

Seeing  Trees  and  Clouds 

Trees  and  More  Trees 
Trees  and  Other  Things 
Clouds  and  More  Clouds 
Clouds  and  Other  Things 

The  Let's  Draw  Program 


Production/Source 
Bailey 


Cost 


Frames 


McGraw-Hill 


Bailey 


$  18.00 

6.00 

30 

6.00 

30 

6.00 

30 

Too/s  and  Materials  of  Art 


Let's  Draw 
Wisconsin  School  of  the  Air 
Radio  Hall 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  53706 


36.00 

6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 

24.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


Guide 


34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 


Comprehensive  manual 


40 
40 
40 
40 


One  filmstrip  is  available 
for  each  —  watercolor, 
chalk,  pencil,  crayon, 
and  pen. 


Note:  For  a  complete  listing  of  companies  and  addresses  please  consult  the  Department  of  Education  catalogs. 


FILM  LOOPS 


One  of  the  more  promising  developments  in  the  audio  visual  field  is  the  emergence  of  8  m.m.  single  concept  films.  Designed  for  use 
with  rear  view  projectors,  these  "loops"  are  normally  three  to  five  minutes  in  length,  and  attempt  to  teach,  without  sound,  basic  principles 
which  lend  themselves  to  visual  presentation.  They  are  foolproof  in  operation.  Some  sources  of  single  concept  films  in  art  are  the  following: 


•  Associated  Visual  Services,  Ltd. 
1590  -  West  4th  Avenue 
Vancouver  9,  British  Columbia 


#  Hester  and  Associates 
2422  -  14th  Street 
Lubbock,  Texas 


•  Chandler  Publishing  Company 
124  Spear  Street 
San  Francisco,  California  94105 


•  Scope  Productions,  Inc. 
1461  West  Shaw 
Fresno,  California  93705 


•  Ealing  Film-Loops 

2225  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02140 


•  Thorne  Films 

1229  -  University  Avenue 
Boulder,  Colorado 


Programmed  Materials 

As  suggested  in  another  section  of  this  guide,  this  is  an  area  which  is  developing  at  an  increasing  rate.  For  this  reason,  teachers  are 
advised  to  be  alert  to  such  programmed  materials  as  become  available  within  the  next  few  years.  Following  is  a  brief  list  of  some  repre- 
sentative programs,  intended  only  to  indicate  range  and  nature  of  such  materials. 


•  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc. 
Educational  Systems  Division 
Garden  City,  Long  Island,  New 
York  11530 


Washington  Tapes:  Art  Series 
I  and  II 

A  well  produced  series  of  taped  lec- 
tures of  approximately  15  minutes  in 
length,  a  teaching  guide,  a  set  of  ten 
ll"xl4"  full-color,  National  Gallery 
of  Art  reproductions.  The  reproduc- 
tions, and  the  sets  of  10  slides  (100 
in  all)  which  can  be  ordered  separate- 
ly, are  notable  for  clarity  of  color. 
Free  brochure. 


#  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 
330  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10036 


The  Color  Slide  Program 
of  Art  Enjoyment 

A  19-album  series  of  books  on  major 
periods  in  Western  painting,  each  book 
containing  24  color  slides,  a  text  de- 
signed to  act  as  a  teacher's  guide,  and 
a  commentary  which  can  be  used  as 
a  narration.  Free  brochure. 


Western  Publishing  Education 
Division  of  Western  Publishing 
Company,  Inc. 
1220  Mound  Avenue 
Racine,  Wisconsin  53404 


Multi-Media  Creative  Art 
Program 

A  series  of  kits  consisting  of  a  fifty- 
frame  captioned  color  filmstrip,  a  Whit- 
man Creative  Art  Book,  and  a  Teach- 
er's Instruction  Manual.  Subjects  are: 
"Painting  I",  "Painting  II",  "Painting 
III",  "Print  Art",  "Paper  Art",  "Con- 
structing", "Papier  Mache",  and  "Stit- 
chery". 

Slides 

CCor  slides  are  becoming  an  increasing,  popular  means  of  implementing  the  aPP-iat^  aims  of 
tility,  relatively  low  cost  (as  opposed  to  reproductions),  and  ease  of  hand  ing.  There  are  large 
following  list  is  a  partial  one  which  is  suggested  because  of  the  range  of  sl.des  offered. 

,t  is  always  advisable  to  order  slides  on  approval:  color  fidelity  to  the  original  art  is  extremely  important  and  very  difficult  to  attain. 


#  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
Michigan  at  Adams 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Prints,  slides,  reproductions, 
replicas 


•  Dr.  Konrad  Prothmann 
2787  Milborn  Avenue 
Baldwin,  Long  Island,  New  York 

•  Edmonton  Photo  Supply  Ltd. 
10041  -  101A  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

•  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
5th  Avenue  at  82nd  Street 
New  York  28,  New  York 


•  Museum  of  Modern  Art  Library 
11  West  53rd  Street 

New  York  19,  New  York 

•  National  Gallery 
Washington,  D.C. 

•  The  Queen's  Printer 
Ottawa,  Ontario 


#  Reeves  and  Sons  (Canada)  Ltd. 
8150  Ontario  St. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

#  Sandak,  Inc. 

39  West  53rd  Street 
New  York  19,  New  York 

#  Unesco  World  Art  Series 
United  Nations 

New  York,  New  York 


Distributors  for  a  40-set  series  of 
slides  of  the  work  of  great  painters. 
Free  brochures. 

Slides,  prints,  reproductions,  replicas. 
The  Metropolitan  also  issues  a  very 
comprehensive  brochure  entitled, 
Sources  of  Slides  Illustrating  the  His- 
tory of  Art,  which  lists  international 
sources  of  slides. 

Slides. 


Slides,  prints,  reproductions,  replicas. 


Supplier  of  an  excellent  series  of  slides 
on  Canadian  Art  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Film  Board.  The   10-slide  sets 
available  are: 
Eskimo  Prints  —  Part  I 
Eskimo  Prints  —  Part  II 
Eskimo  Sculpture  —  Part  I 
Eskimo  Sculpture  —  Part  II 
The  Group  of  Seven 
Paul-Emile  Borduas  —  Alfred  Pellan 
Emily  Carr  —  David  Milne 

Distributors  for  a  40  -  set  series  of 
slides  of  the  work  of  great  masters. 

Slides. 


Both  the  Department  of  Extension  and  the  Cultural  Development  Branch  have  slide  collections  for  loan  or  rent. 


Programmed  Material,  T.V.  Programs  And 
Community  Resources 


Within  the  last  few  years,  a  number  of  teaching  programs  have 
been  developed  which  focus  attention  upon  the  understanding 
of  a  single  concept  or  a  limited  number  of  concepts.  Such  "pro- 
grams" are  often  embodied  in  filmed  or  taped  packages  of  in- 
struction, complete  with  student  and  teacher  guides;  generally 
they  require  the  use  of  specialized  equipment.  Common  exam- 
ples of  them  are  the  series  which  are  used  for  the  teaching  of 
modern  languages.  Some  of  these  programs  are  available  in  art, 
mostly  related  to  the  study  of  design  and  the  study  of  particular 
art  forms.  Because  of  the  specific  limits  of  their  objectives, 
and  also  because  of  their  use  of  resources  not  usually  available 
to  the  classroom  teacher,  they  offer  distinct  advantages  to  the 
growth  of  perceptual  skills.  They  deserve  study,  and  could  even 
suggest  avenues  of  similar  program  development  to  the  staffs 
of  elementary  schools. 

More  familiar,  but  of  substantial  merit  if  used  carefully,  are 
radio  and  television  series  which  focus  attention  upon  the  ac- 
quisition of  skills  and  attitudes  which  are  often  beyond  the  re- 
sources of  the  average  school.  Like  movies,  radio  and  television 
programs  supply  the  most  value  to  a  sequential  art  program, 
when  their  use  is  incorporated  wisely  into  the  overall  objectives, 
by  careful  planning  of  activities  prior  to  and  following  broad- 
casts. For  further  information  write  to  the  Audio  Visual  Services 
Branch,  Department  of  Education. 

Community  resources  of  all  kinds  should  form  an  active  part  of 
any  art  program.  Local  artists,  art  centers  such  as  museums 
and  galleries,  films,  notable  buildings;  all  can  be  used  effectively 
to  translate  the  aims  of  a  good  art  program.  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  art  is  more  than  a  period  of  instruction  in  the 
weekly  timetable.  If  its  full  value  is  to  be  obtained,  the  design 
of  school  buildings,  the  disposition  and  decoration  of  class- 
rooms, and  the  aesthetic  attitude  of  the  adults  with  whom  chil- 
dren come  into  contact  must  demonstrate  the  significance  of 
art.  Through  adult  example,  the  child  must  come  to  see  that 
art  is  concerned  with  vital  matters. 

See  page  116  for  examples  of  such  materials. 
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Professional 

and 


Other  Ag 

Professional  Organizations 

•  The  Fine  Arts  Council,  A.  T.  A. 

c/o  Barnett  House,  11010-  142  Street,  Edmonton 

The  Council  is  sponsored  by  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, and  was  inaugurated  in  1963. 

Membership:  $5.00  per  school  year  (includes  publications). 
Publications:  a  newsletter  Facta  and  a  journal,  Fine. 

Sponsors  an  annual  conference;  also  workshops  upon  re- 
quest. The  Council  provides  official  channels  through  which 
teachers  may  direct  recommendations  on  curriculum  mat- 
ters. 

Facta  often  contains  news  of  recent  books,  films,  slides  and 
other  aids  for  the  classroom. 

•  The  Canadian  Society  for  Education  Through  Art 

National  Office:  451  Park  Street,  West,  Windsor,  Ontario. 

C.S.E.A.  is  affiliated  with  I.N.S.E.A.,  the  International  So- 
ciety for  Education  Through  Art.  It  was  organized  about 
1954. 

Membership:  $2.00  per  year. 
Publications:  The  C.S.E.A.  Newsletter. 


There  are  affiliated  branch  societies  in  most  provinces.  One 
of  these  provincial  societies  hosts  the  annual  national  as- 
sembly. 

The  National  Art  Education  Association 

1201  -  16th  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

N.A.E.A.  is  an  affiliate  of  the  National  Education  Association 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  organized  in  1947. 

Membership  for  the  year  August  1  -  July  31  is  available  on 
several  levels  depending  upon  the  publications  desired,  e.g., 
Active  ($15.00)  or  Active  Comprehensive  ($20.00). 

Publications:  The  N.A.E.A.  Newsletter;  the  journal,  Art  Edu- 
cation (9  per  year);  the  research  journal,  Studies  in  Art 
Education  (3  per  year)  plus  monographs,  bibliographs,  book- 
lets, and  lists  of  resource  materials. 

The  four  regionals  hold  conferences  in  the  even-numbered 
years.  In  the  intervening  years  there  is  a  biennial  confer- 
ence which  embraces  the  entire  membership. 


Printed 

classroom 
aids 

Magazines  For  Teachers 

#  Arts  and  Activities  , 
Published  monthly  except  July  and   August  by  Publishers 
Development  Corporation,  8150  North  Central  Park  Avenue, 
Skokie,  Illinois  60076.  An  arts  and  crafts  guide  for  teachers. 
$7.00  per  year. 

#  Art  Education 

Published  nine  times  a  year  (October-June),  by  the  National 
Art  Education  Association,  1201  -  16th  Street  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington,, D.  C.  20036,  For  the  art  specialist  at  any  level. 
Treats'current  issues  in  art  education.  $6.00  per  year. 

#  School  Arts 

Published  September  through  June  by  Davis  Publications, 
Inc  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  A  magazine  for  art  edu- 
cators in  the  classroom.  (Canadian  Agent:  Wm.  Dawson 
Subscription  Service,  6  Thorncliffe  Park  Drive,  Toronto  17, 
Ontario.)  $7.00  per  year. 


Magazines  For  Students 

#  Artist  Junior 

Published  six  times  yearly  (October-April).  Suitable  for  fifth 
grade  and  up.  Useful  to  teachers  as  enrichment,  for  bulletin 
board  display,  etc.  Most  issues  (about  eight  pages)  contain 
quality  reproductions  and  treat  a  particular  theme  such  as 
specific  design  principles  or  art  forms.    Subscriptions  are 
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$1  25  each,  and  a  minimum  of  five  subscriptions  is  preferred. 
Teacher's  guide  available.  Information  from:  Artist  Junior, 
1346  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven  11,  Connecticut. 

#  Junior  Magazine 

Published  by  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society;  contains  full- 
color  reproductions  of  Canadian  paintings  from  the  National 
Gallery. 


Free  Or  Inexpensive  Catalogs 

Art  reproductions,  films,  and  books  about  art  are  available  from 
the  following: 

#  Shorewood  Reproductions,  Inc. 
Department  12 

724  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

Shorewood  Art  Programs,  a  series  of  five  selected  reproduc- 
tions with  display  and  reference  material  (as  well  as  display 
units  if  desired).  Unit  price  per  reproduction  works  out  to 
slightly  more  than  $1.00  (U.S.).  Free  brochure. 

#  Summit  Book  Company 
138  South  Wabash  Avenue. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60603 

A  good  range  of  large  reproductions  at  modest  prices.  Free 
brochure. 

#  Catalogs  for  selection  of  slides,  prints,  reproductions,  and 
replicas  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  leading  Ameri- 
can galleries: 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
Michigan  at  Adams 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
5th  Avenue  at  82nd  Street 
New  York  28,  New  York 

National  Gallery 
Washington,  D.C. 


Free  Or  Inexpensive  Materials 

•  Arts  and  Crafts  Division 
Cultural  Development  Branch 
Department  of  the  Provincial  Secretary 
Room  424,  Legislative  Building 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

A  number  of  sets  of  slides  about  art  and  handcrafts  avail- 
able on  loan.  Write  for  list  of  services.  Blueprint  for  Potter's 
Wheel.  Free. 

•  Dixon  Pencil  Co.  Ltd.,  of  Canada 
Newmarket,  Ontario 

Everyday  Art,  a  small  quarterly  publication.  Consistently  fine 
visual  presentation;  useful  to  the  teacher  of  art  at  any  level. 
Free. 

•  Educational  Division 
Lily  Mills  Company 
Shelby,  North  Carolina 

Basic  Stitches  for  Creative  Stitchery,  a  chart  giving  clear 
directions  for  the  most  commonly  used  stitches.  Free. 

•  Koh-I-Noor  (Canada)  Ltd. 
4180  Avenue  de  Courtrai 
Montreal  26,  P.Q. 

Pelikan,  a  sumptuously  illustrated  booklet  produced  by  the 
Pelikan  Company,  a  West  German  art  supplies  firm.  Offers 
suggestions  on  uses  of  basic  materials.  Free. 

•  National  Design  Council 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
Ottawa,  Ontario 

The  Council  issues,  from  time  to  time,  materials  of  interest 
to  schools.  Interested  teachers  should  write  for  information. 


•  Alva  Museum  Replicas,  Inc. 
140  West  22nd  Street 
New  York  11,  New  York 

Aivacasts,  outstanding  museum  reproductions  of  sculpture 
and  related  crafts  objects.  Catalog. 

•  American  Education  Publications 
Education  Centre 

Columbus,  Ohio  43216 

Inexpensive  sets  of  eight  small  (8"xl0")  color  prints  are 
available  for  grades  K — 3  and  4 — 6,  with  teacher's  notes. 
$2.00  per  set,  three  sets  for  $5.00.  Write  for  Pictorial  Aids 
list.  (Note:  You  can  purchase  only  past  year  sets.  Current 
year  sets  are  reserved  as  premiums  for  My  Weekly  Reader 
subscriptions.) 

•  Art  Education,  Inc. 
Publishers 

Blauvelt,  New  York  10913 

Free  brochure  describes  four  teaching  sets  of  mounted 
prints  (12  per  set)  with  teacher's  commentaries.  (Sets  cost 
$45.50.) 

•  Artistica  Inc. 

4  Des  Erables 
Lachine,  P.Q. 

Free  catalogs  of  quality  prints  by  artists  of  international 
recognition.  Mounting  available. 


•  Canadian  Centre  for  Films  on  Art 
c/o  Canadian  Film  Institute 
P  0.  Box  457 

Sgs2o?nt:ims0onartand  related  subjects  available  on 
loan  On  some  there  is  a  rental  charge;  others  are  free.  The 
borrower  pays  railway  express  both  ways. 

•  Canadian  Native  Prints 
250  Southern  Street 
Vancouver  4,  British  Columbia 

Ca  alog  of  two-dimensiona.  reproductions  of  Group  of  Seven 
an  other  paintings,  Eskimo  carvings  Indian masks  and 
motifs.  Canadian  agent  for  New  York  Graphic  Society.  Cata 
log  —  $1.00. 

•  The  National  Art  Education  Association 

1201  •  16th  Street  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Booklets  listing  information  on  the  following: 
Films  on  Art  (1965)  —  $1-50 
Slides  and  Filmstrips  on  Art  (1967)  —  $l.UU 
Reproductions  and  Paperback  Books  on  Art 
(1967)  —  $1-00 

Bibliography  of  Children's  Art  Literature 
(1965)  —  $0.40 

•  Oestreicher's 

43  West  46th  Street 

New  York  10036  .  . 

Comprehensive  catalog  of  high  quality  art  prints,  mounting 

service.  Catalog  —  $2.50. 

•  Prentice-Hall  of  Canada  Ltd. 
1870  Birchmount  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario 

Canadian  agents  for  Harry  N.  Abrams,  Inc  well-known 
publisher  of  art  books.  Of  particular  interest  is  Abrams  list 
of  full-color  reproductions  at  moderate  cost.  Free  brochure. 

•  The  Queen's  Printer 
Ottawa,  Ontario 

This  is  the  source  of  all  National  Gallery  prints,  slides  and 
other  publications.  Lists  upon  request. 


I  Reinhold  Visuals 

Reinhold  Book  Corporation 
430  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10022  , 
Reinhold  Visuals,  a  series  of  eight  portfolios,  consisting  of 
24  (18"x24")  mounted  posters  organized  around  a  maior 
art  element:  line,  mass,  organization,  surface,  color,  move- 
ment, space  and  perception.  Free  brochure. 

•  The  National  Gallery  of  Canada 
c/o  The  Queen's  Printer 

Ottawa,  Ontario  . 
Chart  Canadian  Landscape  Painting,  a  brief  history  in  text 
and  illustration,  24"x36".  Price  —  $0.25. 
Chart  Elements  of  Painting,  depicts  how  Canadian  artists 
emphasize  the  age-old  elements  of  painting  —  line,  shape, 
color  and  texture,  24"x36".  Price  —  $0.25. 

#  Reeves  and  Sons  (Canada)  Ltd. 
8150  Ontario  Street 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Teacher's  notes  on  the  following  topics:  tempera  powder, 
tempera  blocks,  tissue  painting,  fabric  printing.  Free. 

#  Talens  &  Zoon  NV 
P.  0.  Box  4 
Apeldoorn,  Holland 

Didaco/or,  a  colorful,   informative  booklet  on   basic  tech- 
niques. Free. 

•  The  Time-Life  Library  of  Art 
P.  0.  Box  160 

Toronto,  Ontario 

The  brochure,  The  Mirror  of  History,  edited  by  H.  W.  Janson, 
contains  a  fold-out  time  chart,  A  Chronology  of  Painters  1250- 
1966,  which  graphically  cites  the  major  contributors  to  the 
mainstream  of  western  art  in  relation  to  the  principal  schools, 
styles  or  trends.  Excellent.  Price  —  $0.30. 

#  Winsor  and  Newton  Limited 

Wealdstone,  Harrow,  Middlesex,  England 

Color  Review,  a  quarterly  published  by  the  art  supplies 

manufacturing  firms.  Free. 
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PAINTING 

Ingredients 

Method 

Comments 

Tempera  Block 

1  pt.  warm  water 
4  tbsp.  mucilage 

2  tsp.  mineral  oil  or  salad  oil 
2  drops  oil  of  cloves 

tempera  color 

Using  the  liquid  mixture,  add  just  sufficient  quant- 
ity to  a  box  of  powdered  color  (in  a  mixing  bowl) 
to  make  a  thick  paste.  Spoon  into  muffin  tins  or 
cans  and  tamp  down.  Allow  to  dry  thoroughly  before 
using. 

Dampen  before  using. 

Containers 
muffin  tins 
salmon  tins 
baby  food  tins 

Foam 

4  cups  soap  flakes 
2  cups  liquid  starch 

Beat  with  an  eggbeater.  (Should  be  like  thick  paste.) 
Tempera  paint  may  be  added. 

Paint   on    heavy   cardboard,  colored 
paper,  corrugated  paper. 
Good  for  snow  scenes. 

Fabric 

A.  Water  Base 
egg  white 
tempera  powder 
Vi  tsp.  vinegar 

Add  tempera  paint  to  unbeaten  egg  white  to  con- 
sistency of  paste.  Add  vinegar.  Paint  design  on 
fabric.  Place  fabric  face  down  between  two  papers. 
Cover  with  cloth  dampened  with  vinegar  and  water. 
Press  with  hot  iron.  This  sets  the  colors  and  makes 
them  wash  fast. 

B.  Oil  Base 

1  tsp.  vinegar 

1         fen      |flmr\n  MIIPO 

/2    IbfJ.    IcillUll  JUILt; 

Va  cup  turpentine 
tempera  or  oil  paint 

Mix  first  three  ingredients.  Add  tempera  powder  or 
oil  paint  to  bring  to  the  consistency  of  paste.  After 
the  material  has  been  nainted  and  dried  thp  rnlnr^ 
may  be  set  by  covering  with  a  cloth  dampened 
with  vinegar  and  water  and  pressed  with  a  hot  iron. 

Oil 

powder  paint 
boiled  linseed  oil 

Mix  to  consistency  of  toothpaste.  Stir  until  smooth. 
Keep  in  tightly  covered  jars. 

Silk  Screen 

soap  flakes 
water 

tempera  powder 

Beat  soap  flakes  in  a  small  amount  of  water  until 
thick.  Add  tempera  powder. 

Another  formula  for  silk  screen  paint 
is  listed  under  Printmaking  (A.). 

Finger  Paint 

A. 

1  cup  white  sugar 
1  cup  flour 
5  cups  cold  water 
tempera  powder 

Boil  until  like  paste. 

Plastic  shakers  make  excellent  powder 
paint   containers.    Va   cup  of  finger 
paint  mix  is  sufficient  quantity  per 
child. 

B. 

powder  paste 
water 

tempera  powder 

Mix  as  paste. 

Tempera  powder  may  be  added  to  the 
mixture  or  sprinkled  over  the  mixture 
after  it  has  been  placed  on  finger 
painting  surface. 
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Ingredients 

Method 

Comments 

C. 

1  cup  laundry  starch 
1  cup  detergent 
5  cups  boiling  water 
1  tsp.  talcum  powder 

Cook  until  clear. 

D. 

Vl  cup  liquid  starch 
XYz  cups  boiling  water 
Yz  cup  soap  flakes 
1  Tbsp.  glycerine 
food  coloring 

Gradually  add  boiling  water  to  starch.  Cook  until 
clear.  Add  soap  flakes.  When  cool  stir  in  glycerine 
and  food  coloring. 

MODELLING 

Asbestos 

5  parts  asbestos  powder 
1  part  wallpaper  paste 

as  little   water   as   possible  to 

make  a  mixture 

Combine  ingredients. 
Knead  until  smooth. 

Models  take  several  days  to  dry.  They 
may  be  painted  or  shellacked. 

Salt  and  Flour 

Da  y    r>  h  i  1  H 

rer  cmiu 

2  cups  flour 
1  cup  salt 

1  rounded  tsp.  powdered  alum 
water 

Add  enough  water  to  make  a  stiff  dough. 

Powdered  tempera  may  be  added  to 
the  water  if  desired. 

Salt  and  Starch 

2  Va  cups  dry  laundry  starch 

3  cups  cold  water 

4  cups  salt 

Dissolve  starch  in  cold  water.  Cook  over  low  heat 
until  mixture  is  thick  and  clear.   Stir  constantly. 
Remove  from  heat  and  stir  in  salt. 

Food  coloring  may  be  added.  May  be 
stored  in  plastic  bag. 

Salt  Clay 

Per  child 
1  cup  salt 
Y%  cup  cornstarch 
3/4  cup  water 

j  Cook,  stirring  constantly,   until   mixture  forms  a 
ball. 

May  be  stored  in  plastic  bag. 

Building  Blocks 

Cyrostone 
A. 

1      ni  conn 

i  pari  bdiiu 

1  part  cement 

4  parts  zonolite 

1  part  plaster  of  paris 

Mix  all  ingredients  in  dry  state,  and  then  add  suf- 
ficient water  to  produce  a  thick  paste.  (Powder 
color  may,  be  added  at  this  time.)   Pour  mixture 
into  cardboard  containers  and  allow  to  harden. 

Can  be  easily  carved.  When  hard,  this 
can  be  carved,  chiseled,  sandpapered, 
or  drilled. 

■ 
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Ingredients 

Method 

Comments 

B. 

1  part  sand 

3  parts  vermiculite 

2  parts  plaster  of  paris 

Mix  as  above. 

See  above. 

MODELLING  AND 
SCULPTING 

Plaster  Blocks 

A. 

25  lb.  bag  per  30  pupils 

equal  volumes  of  plaster  of  paris 

water 

Pour  water  into  a  flexible  or  disposable  shallow 
container.  Pour  plaster  slowly  into  water,  forming 
a  mound.  Stir  carefully  with  slow  hand  movement 
until  it  begins  to  thicken.  Pour  quickly  into  contain- 
er such  as  milk  carton  or  salt  box. 

Do  not  pour  leftover  plaster  down  sink. 
After  carving,   if  smooth   surface  is 
desired,  sandpaper. 

B. 

3  parts  vermiculite 

1  part  plaster 

add  enough  water  to  make 
a  thick,  creamy  mixture 

uorniJiric  vcrrniuuiiic  diiu  piaoicr. 
Mix  as  above. 

C. 

1  part  sawdust 

1  part  plaster  of  paris 

add  enough  water  to  make 
a  thick,  creamy  mixture. 

Combine  sawdust,  plaster. 
Mix  as  above. 

D. 

2  cups  sawdust 

1  cup  plaster  of  paris 
1/2  cup  wallpaper  paste 

2  cups  cold  water 

uomoine  sawausx,  piaster  anu  pabie  . 
Mix  as  above. 

E. 

Porous  Plaster 

20  parts  plaster 

1  part  baking  soda 

add  enough  water  to  make  a 

thick,  creamy  mixture 

Mix  as  above. 

Can  be  easily  carved  with  simple  tools 
such  as  a  spoon  or  table  knife. 
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PRINTMAKING 
Ink 

Ingredients 

Method 

Comments 

A.  Water  Base 

1  part  liquid  starch 
1  part  tempera  powder 

Mix  thoroughly. 

Mix  to  heavy  cream  consistency.  This 
is  suitable  for  silk-screen  printing  also. 

B.  Oil  Base 

1  part  boiled  linseed  oil 

2  parts  tempera  powder 
1  part  varnish 

Stir  to  consistency  of  paste. 

PAPIER  MACHE 
Strip 

torn  newspaper  strips 
wallpaper  paste 

Mix  paste  to  thin  consistency.  Place  in  wide-mouth- 
ed containers  —  one  for  every  three  or  four  chil- 
dren. Pull  the  paper  strips  through  the  paste  and 
apply  to  the  form.  Smooth  each  strip  down  before 
another  is  added.  Several  layers  of  strips  should  be 
applied. 

Use  alternate  layers  of  colored  news- 
paper (comics)  and  black  and  white 
so  that  children  can  discern  whether 
form  is  completely  covered  each  time. 
A  final  layer  of  plain  newsprint  or  pa- 
per towels  may  be  used".  Strip  papier 
mache  is  useful  for  making  puppets, 
masks,  maracas. 

Pa npr   Pi  1 1  n 
rd[Jc[  ruip 

newspaper 
paste 

Tear  newspaper  and  soak  in  water  two  or  three 
days.  Remove  from  water,  drain  and  shred.  Add 
paste  to  make  a  pliable  mass  the  consistency  of 
modelling  clay. 

Sheet 

newspaper  —  large  sheets 
paste 

Cover  sheet  of  newspaper  with  paste.  Crumple  it 
and  mould  the  desired  object. 

A  form  may  be  used   such  as  wire, 
paper  cup,  or  bottle. 

Laminated 

newspaper 
paste 

Build  up  layers  of  newspaper  (5  or  6)  and  paste. 
Cut  and  shape  while  wet. 

Good  for  making 
jewelry 

bracelets 

earrings 

brooches 
stand  up  objects 

animals 

trees 

totem  poles 
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Ingredients 

Method 

Comments 

WOOD 
Woodstain 

oil  paint 
linseed  oil 

Mix  paint  and  oil.  Rub  into  wood. 

wax  crayon 
turpentine 

Rub  crayon  on  wood  in  grain  direction.  Polish  with 
cloth  dampened  with  turpentine. 

linseed  oil 
tempera  powder 

Mix  tempera  with  oil.   Rub  into  wood.  Wipe  off 
excess. 

1  part  boiled  linseed  oil 

2  parts  turpentine 

Mix  and  rub  into  wood. 

shoe  polish 

Rub  into  wood. 

Swedish  oil 

Rub  into  wood. 

FIXATIVES 

Chalk  or 
Charcoal  or 
Pastels 

A. 

1  gallon  wood  alcohol 
1  cup  powder  paste  mixed  in 
water 

Mix  alcohol  and  paste.  Can  be  applied  with  an  in- 
sect sprayer. 

B. 

powdered  milk 
water 

Coat  paper  with  milk  —  sponge,  brush  or  cloth 
may  be  used. 

Draw  on  the  wet  paper  with  chalk,  pas- 
tels, or  charcoal. 

C. 

glue 
water 

Coat  paper  with  glue  and  water  solution. 

Draw  on  wet  paper. 

FLAME  PROOFING 

1  cup  borax 

V2  cup  boric  acid 

1  gal.  warm  water 

Mix  in  an  enamelled  or  non-metallic  container. 

Apply  to  fabric  and  paper  by  brushing, 
dipping,  or  spraying. 

PASTE 

1  cup  flour 

2  tsp.  alum 

3  drops  oil  of  cloves 
5  cups  boiling  water 

Dissolve  flour  in  cold  water.  Add  boiling  water  grad- 
ually, stirring  constantly.  Stir  in  alum  and  oil  of 
cloves. 
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Glossary 

of 

Art  Term  5 


Abstract 

subject  matter  reduced  to  essential  aspects. 

Aesthetic 

— 

quality  of  attractiveness  and  cohesiveness. 

Aggregate 

— 

ingredients  combined  in  a  binding  material,  usually  prepared  for  sculpture. 

Analogous  colors 

colors  closely  related  to  each  other,  e.g.,  yellcw,  orange  and  red. 

Applique 

a  fabric  design  applied  to  fabric  background. 

Armature 

a  skeletal  support  for  sculpture. 

Assemblage 

a  composition  of  real  objects  applied  to  a  background  surface. 

Asymmetry 

a  balance  made  up  of  unlike  design  on  each  side  of  an  imaginary  central  axis. 

Atomizer 

a  device  for  spraying  liquids. 

Awl 

a  pointed  instrument  for  making  holes. 

Backstrap  loom 

a  simple  loom  employing  a  wall  hook  or  doorknob  and  a  strap  around  the  waist  of  the  weaver  to 
provide  tension  for  the  warp  thread. 

Balance 

principle  of  design;  may  be  symmetrical,  asymmetrical,  or  radial. 

Balsa  wood 

a  very  soft  and  lightweight  wood  used  for  small  constructions. 

Baroque 

a  curvaceous,  decorative  style  which  developed  in  seventeenth  century  Europe. 

Bas  relief 

shallow  or  low  carving  projected  from  a  flat  surface  or  background. 

Batik 

a  process  of  decorating  textiles  by  applying  a  resist  of  melted  wax  to  the  fabric  before  dipping  it 
into  a  dye. 
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Binder 

Biomorphic 

Bisque 

Blind  drawing 

Blocking  in  or  massing  in 

Blow  painting 

Bodkin 

Box  loom 

Brayer 

Broken  color 

Burin 

Burlap 

Caldecott  medal 
Calligraphy 
Cantilever 
Caricature 

Cartoon 
Casein  glue 

Charcoal 
Chiaroscuro 
Clay  print 

Collage 

Collagraphy 
Complementary  colors 
Composition 
Cone  (Pyrometric) 
Conte 

Contour  drawing 
Controlled  scribbling 


—  the  agent  used  to  hold  the  pigment  in  paints. 

—  a  quality  in  artistic  forms  which  resembles  organic  growing  shapes. 

—  earthen  clay  which  has  been  fired  once  and  is  in  a  state  ready  for  glazing. 

—  drawing  with  one  hand  what  the  other  hand  is  touching  but  which  the  eyes  are  not  seeing  -  or 
drawing  from  a  model  without  looking  at  the  drawing  but  keeping  the  eyes  constantly  on  the 
model. 

—  determining  roughly  and  initially  a  plan  for  a  composition  by  sketching  in  the  main  areas. 

—  moving  liquid  paint  on  the  support  or  paper  by  means  of  forced  air. 

—  a  blunt  needle  with  a  large  eye. 

—  a  simple  loom  with  pins  or  nails  (on  the  top  edge  of  the  open  box)  to  hold  the  warp  thread. 

—  a  roller  used  to  apply  paint  or  ink. 

—  small  areas  of  color  applied  in  juxtaposition. 

—  a  steel  tool  used  for  engraving. 

—  a  coarsely  woven  and  inexpensive  fabric. 

—  an  award  given  annually  for  outstanding  work  in  illustrating  children's  books. 

—  the  art  of  fine  or  attractive  writing. 

—  a  construction  principle  using  a  long  structural  arm  balanced  on  a  support. 

—  a  drawing  of  subject  matter  which  has  been  distorted  by  exaggerating  the  most  distinguishing 
features. 

—  a  "blueprint"  for  a  work  of  art,  or  a  comical  or  satirical  drawing. 

—  an  opaque,  white,  tenacious  liquid  adhesive  which  dries  transparent,  suitable  for  gluing  woods  as 
well  as  paper  stock.  It  can  be  diluted  with  water  for  tissue  paper  painting. 

—  a  soft,  black  drawing  stick. 

—  a  dramatic  use  of  light  and  dark  values  on  subjects  in  a  painting. 

—  a  print  made  from  inking  a  design  on  modelling  clay. 

—  a  pictorial  composition  made  wholly  or  partially  from  adhering  materials,  such  as  fabric  or  tex- 
tured paper,  to  a  surface. 

—  printmaking  from  a  collage. 

—  colors  which  lie  across  from  each  other  on  the  color  wheel  and  are  therefore  most  contrasting. 

—  the  interrelationship  of  parts  in  a  work  of  art. 

—  a  device  for  measuring  the  heat  inside  a  kiln.  It  is  made  to  melt  at  a  certain  known  temperature. 

—  a  stick  of  compressed  drawing  chalk. 

—  outline  drawing  or  the  drawing  of  essential  linear  features. 

—  rhythmic  repetition  in  scribbling  ascribed  to  children  when  they  learn  to  control  directional  move- 
ment. 


Decorative  design 

Decoupage 

Design 

Diorama 

Diptych 

Dominance 

Dowel 

Drip  painting 

Duck  fabric 

Earthenware 

Easel 

Emphasis 

Encaustic 

Engraving 

Epoxy 

Etching 

Expressionism 

Findings 

Fire 

Fixative 

Foreshortening 

Found  objects 

Free  form 

Freestanding 

Fresco 

Frottage 

Frieze 

Gadget  printing 
Geometric 


—  design  on  the  surface  of  an  object  as  distinct  from  design  of  the  object  itself. 

—  the  art  of  decorating  a  surface  with  assorted  papers  and  glues. 

—  the  arrangement  of  lines,  forms,  colors  and  textures  in  a  work  of  art. 

—  a  three-dimensional  design  arranged  within  a  boxlike  framework,  visible  from  the  front  only. 

—  a  composition  designed  in  two  panels  or  parts. 

—  a  principle  of  art  whereby  parts  of  a  composition  gain  prominence  through  the  use  of  placement, 
size,  color,  line,  or  texture. 

—  a  round  wooden  rod. 

—  a  painting  in  which  paint  is  applied  by  dripping  and  pouring. 

—  a  firmly  woven  cotton  fabric  suitable  for  a  painting  support  or  "canvas". 

—  a  type  of  clay  body  which  matures  in  firing  at  about  1850°  F. 

—  a  stand  designed  to  support  a  surface  for  painting. 

—  a  principle  of  design  focusing  interest  in  a  composition. 

—  melted  colored  wax  as  a  painting  medium. 

—  the  technique  of  cutting  linear  grooves  into  a  surface  which  can  then  be  inked  and  reproduced 
in  printmaking. 

—  a  type  of  adhesive  composed  of  two  ingredients,  a  resin  and  a  hardener  which  need  to  be  mixed 
immediately  before  using. 

—  a  printmaking  process  of  incising  a  design  through  a  top  layer  to  expose  a  lower  surface. 

—  a  style  of  art  work  which  developed  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  features  an  intensity  of  feeling. 

—  small  functional  parts  needed  to  complete  craft  objects  such  as  the  backs  of  jewellery,  and  the 
closures  on  leather  products. 

—  high  heat  treatment  of  ceramics  or  metals  in  a  kiln. 

—  a  solution  applied  to  the  surface  of  art  works  to  prevent  smudging. 

—  a  drawing  technique  in  which  parts  of  a  subject  are  made  to  appear  as  though  they  project  for- 
ward toward  the  viewer. 

—  discarded  natural  or  man-made  objects  used  in  art  projects. 

—  a  non-geometric  shape. 

—  standing  without  support,  as  a  piece  of  sculpture  in  the  round. 

—  painting  on  a  wet  plaster  surface. 

—  a  design  achieved  by  rubbing  over  a  textured  surface. 

—  a  decorative  band  along  the  top  of  a  wall,  usually  composed  of  several  sections. 

—  a  printmaking  technique  using  inked  found  objects. 

—  designs  which  conform  to  familiar,  regular  named  shapes  such  as  the  triangle  and  circle. 


Gesture  drawing 
Glaze 

Graphic  arts 
Green  ware 
Grog 
Grout 

Hand  prints 
Hard  edge 
Hue 

Irnpasto 
Implied  line 
Impressionism 
Incised  design 
Intaglio 

Interchange  or  counterchange 

Intensity 

Kiln 

Laminated  paper 
Line 

Lino  block 

Lithograph 

Marbling 

Mass 

Matting 

Medium  or  media 
Mingling 
Mobile 
Modelling 


—  drawings  made  with  a  quick,  profuse,  and  continuous  line  to  capture  a  fleeting  position  or  the 
essence  of  a  subject. 

—  a  surface  application  for  ceramics,  made  principally  of  silica,  applied  in  liquid  form  to  bisque- 
ware  and  fired. 

—  the  visual  arts  which  deal  with  two-dimensional  art  such  as  drawing,  painting,  and  printmaking. 

—  unfired  clay  objects. 

—  a  crushed  bisqueware  filler  added  to  a  clay  body  to  prevent  shrinkage,  and  to  add  texture. 

—  a  cement  bonding  material  used  in  making  mosaics. 

—  printed  designs  from  pressing  inked  parts  of  the  hand  to  paper. 

—  a  painting  style  characterized  by  crisp  or  well  defined  edges  on  subjects  or  parts  in  the  painting. 

—  the  name  of  a  color. 

—  paint  applied  heavily  or  thickly. 

—  an  imaginary  line  between  two  points  or  an  imaginary  continuation  of  a  partial  line. 

—  an  art  style  developed  in  the  nineteenth  century,  characterized  by  broken  color  and  soft  edges. 

—  a  surface  designed  with  cut  or  impressed  lines. 

—  printmaking  from  surfaces  prepared  by  cutting  into  the  plate  or  board. 

—  alternate  use  of  light  against  dark  and  dark  against  light. 

—  the  brightness  or  dullness  of  a  color. 

—  an  oven  capable  of  high  temperatures,  chiefly  used  for  firing  ceramics. 

—  several  layers  of  paper  adhered  with  glue  or  paste.  It  can  be  modelled  before  it  dries  into  a  per- 
manent form. 

—  the  path  of  a  moving  point;  the  mark  made  from  marking  materials  and  tools. 

—  a  piece  of  linoleum  mounted  on  a  block  of  wood,  used  in  printmaking. 

—  a  printmaking  process  on  a  stone  or  metal  surface,  using  the  principle  of  grease  resisting  water. 

—  a  printmaking  process  in  which  a  print  is  lifted  from  oil  paint  floated  on  water. 

—  actual  or  visual  density. 

—  framing  a  picture  with  cardboard. 

—  material  through  which  an  art  work  is  expressed. 

—  applying  paint  to  very  wet  paper  so  that  the  color  runs  into  flowing  designs. 

—  a  three-dimensional  design  which  moves  freely,  through  the  principle  of  suspended  parts. 

—  rearranging  or  increasing  mass  through  manipulation. 


Monk's  cloth 
Monoprint 

Montage 

Mosaic 
Mounting 
Non-objective 
Objective 
Oil  pastels 
Painting  support 
Paper  sculpture 
Papier  Mache 

Panorama 

Pastels 

Payons 

Perspective 

Photogram 

Pinch  pot 

Planographic 

Plastic 

Plastic  arts 

Pointillism 

Primary  colors 

Print 

Radial 

Raffia 

Rasp 


—  a  coarsely  woven  fabric  suitable  for  draperies  or  stitchery. 


—  a  print  made  by  pressing  paper  to  a  surface  design  made  of  material  which  will  yield  single 
imprint.  5 

—  a  pictorial  composition  made  from  applying  photographed  textures,  such  as  cut-outs  from  maga- 
zines, to  a  surface.  5 

—  a  design  composed  of  small  pieces  of  tile,  glass  or  other  materials. 

—  adhering  a  pictorial  composition  to  a  larger  background  surface  for  an  enhanced  presentation. 

—  design  containing  no  recognizable  subject  matter. 

—  factual,  thematic  content. 

—  oil-based  coloring  sticks. 

—  the  surface  upon  which  a  painting  is  done. 

—  paper  used  three-dimensionally  as  a  medium  of  expression. 

—  paper  torn  into  small  pieces  and  mixed  with  a  binder  of  dry  paste  and  water,  used  as  a  model- 
ling medium.  Also,  glued  paper  strips  applied  over  prepared  forms. 

_  ii*^^81^  C°mp0Siti0n  °n  3  flat  base  or  P,atform  which  can  be  viewed  from  the  top  and 

—  soft,  colored  chalks  to  use  on  paper  or  cloth. 

—  water  soluble  crayons. 

—  the  art  of  drawing  a  three-dimensional  view  on  a  surface  of  two  dimensions. 

—  a  design  made  by  exposing  an  arrangement  of  objects  on  photographically  sensitive  paper. 

—  a  simple,  small  pot  shaped  by  pinching  the  walls  from  a  ball  of  clay. 

—  monoprinr  *         *  ^  ***  ^  **"  *  ^  SUrface'  a  '^ograph  or  a 

—  the  quality  of  being  manipulative. 

—  the  arts  in  three-dimensional  materials. 

—  a  painting  style  in  which  small  dots  or  dabs  of  color  in  juxtaposition  produce  a  vibrant  surface. 

—  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  the  colors  from  which  all  other  colors  are  made. 

—  a  reproduction  of  a  design. 

—  a  form  of  symmetry  in  which  lines  real  or  implied  seem  to  emanate  from  a  central  point, 
a  straw-like  substance  used  for  weaving  and  stitching. 

—  a  coarse  file  used  for  sculpture. 
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Relief  printing 

Relief  sculpture 

Resist 

Rhythm 

Rococco 

Romanticism 

Rubbings 

Sand  mono-stencil 
Scratch  board 
Sculpture 
Secondary  colors 
Sensitized  paper 
Serigraphy 

Sgraffito 

Shade 

Shuttle 

Slip 

Space 

Space  modulator 
Spatula 

Spatter  painting 

Squeegee 

Stabile 

Standard  colors 
Stencil 

Stitchery 


—  printing  from  a  design  raised  from  a  background  surface. 

—  a  type  of  sculpture  which  projects  from  a  surface. 

—  the  combination  of  incompatible  media. 

—  a  principle  of  design  based  on  repetition  or  flowing  movement. 

—  a  highly  ornate  and  active  style  of  art  form  developed  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

—  an  art  style  characterized  by  a  strong  interest  in  nature  and  an  exaltation  of  the  feelings,  devel- 
oped in  the  nineteenth  century. 

—  copies  of  textured  or  carved  surfaces,  made  by  rubbing  ink  or  crayon  on  a  paper  placed  over  the 
surface. 

—  a  monoprint  using  sand  for  a  stencil  design. 

—  a  plaster  coated  cardboard  on  which  a  design  can  be  incised. 

—  an  art  form  created  by  altering  the  appearance  of  the  mass  by  adding  or  subtracting  material. 

—  the  colors  made  by  mixing  any  of  the  two  primary  colors. 

—  paper  with  a  treated  surface  which  will  alter  from  exposure  to  light. 

—  silk-screen  printing  or  making  prints  made  from  passing  paint  through  a  porous  fabric  which  has 
a  blocked-out  design. 

—  decoration  produced  by  scratching  away  a  surface  layer  to  reveal  a  different  colored  ground. 

—  a  dark  value  of  a  color  produced  by  adding  black. 

—  a  device  used  in  weaving  to  hold  a  quantity  of  weft  thread. 

—  a  thick  solution  of  clay  and  water  used  in  ceramics  for  decorating  or  adhering. 

—  that  which  gives  definition  to  two-dimensional  shape  and  three-dimensional  form.  Spaces  may  be 
positive  or  negative. 

—  a  three-dimensional  art  form  used  to  create  varied  spaces. 

—  a  flexible  knife  used  in  painting  or  ceramics. 

—  a  method  of  applying  specks  of  paint  with  a  still  brush,  generally  in  conjunction  with  a  stencil. 

—  a  tool  or  instrument  with  a  firm  blade  edge  used  to  draw  paint  across  a  silk  screen. 

—  a  three-dimensional  composition  built  on  a  base. 

—  the  six  colors  composed  of  three  primary  colors  and  three  secondary  colors. 

—  a  design  which  is  completed  by  applying  paint  or  ink  to  a  surface  either  through  a  cut-out  space 
or  around  a  cut-out  shape. 

—  the  art  of  pictorial  composition  using  fabrics,  threads,  cords,  or  yarns,  to  create  the  design. 
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String  printing 
Structural  design 
Tabby  or  plain  weave 
Tactile 

Tertiary  colors 

Tessarae 
Texture 

Texture  boards 

Thematic  material 
Throw 

Tie-and-dye  or  twist-and-dye 

Tint 

Tone 

Triptych 

Twill  weave 

Tusche 

Unity 

Value 

Vanishing  or  vision  point 

Vermiculite 

Warp 
Wedging 

Weft  or  woof 

Wheat  or  wallpaper  paste 
Wire  sculpture 
Woodcut 


—  printmaking  from  a  block  with  a  string  relief  design. 

—  the  basic  form  or  shape  of  an  object. 

—  a  woven  texture  of  alternate  over  and  under  positions  of  the  weft  thread  on  the  warp  thread. 

—  the  quality  which  appeals  to  the  sense  of  touch. 

—  the  six  colors  positioned  between  the  primary  and  secondary  colors  on  the  color  wheel  or  made 
by  mixing  a  primary  color  with  an  adjacent  or  related  secondary  color,  e.g.,  blue-green,  red-orange. 

—  small  pieces  of  tile  or  glass  used  to  make  mosaics. 

—  a  smoothness-roughness  quality  of  surface,  real  or  simulated. 

—  boards  faced  with  a  variety  of  textures,  ready  for  classroom  use  in  making  rubbings  for  composi- 
tions. 

—  the  subject  matter  in  a  composition. 

—  a  term  referring  to  the  forming  of  ceramic  pots  on  a  potter's  wheel. 

—  a  method  of  decorating  fabric  by  twisting  or  tying  sections  of  it  before  dipping  it  into  a  dye  bath. 

—  a  light  value  of  a  color  produced  by  adding  white  or  by  diluting  with  a  solvent. 

—  a  term  referring  to  the  value  or  the  lightness  and  darkness  of  colors,  surfaces  or  spaces. 

—  a  pictorial  composition  in  three  panels  or  parts. 

—  a  diagonal  pattern  in  fabric 

—  a  resist  material  or  method  used  in  silk-screen  printing. 

—  a  principle  of  art  by  which  various  parts  of  a  composition  are  brought  into  harmony  through  the 
use  of  color,  repetition,  rhythm,  or  pattern. 

—  the  lightness  or  darkness  of  a  color  or  thing. 

—  the  imaginary  point  in  a  perspective  drawing  toward   which  all   receding  lines  and  planes  are 
directed. 

—  a  building  or  insulation  m     rial  used  in  modelling  and  sculpting.  Common  trade  names  are  Zono- 
lite  and  Perlite. 

—  the  taut  threads  on  a  loom. 

—  a  kneading  process  to  use  with  clay  for  the  purpose  of  removing  air  pockets  and  aligning  the  par- 
ticles of  clay  to  make  the  mixture  homogeneous. 

—  the  threads  which  are  wov  *n  into  the  warp  threads. 

—  a  dry  flour  adhesive  which  is  prepared  for  use  by  mixing  with  water. 

—  a  three-dimensional  composition  modelled  in  wire. 

—  a  print  made  from  a  carved  and  inked  wooden  surface. 
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